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by Mikelle Fisher Eastley 


y parents divorced just 
M before I graduated from 
college. Each of them 


remarried within a year and then 
divorced and remarried in the next 
few years. 


During those years, my brothers and 
sisters and I struggled to establish a 
new family identity. With our parents 
living in different cities and with new 
spouses and stepchildren, we found it 
difficult to schedule vacations, holidays, 
and phone calls with each parent 
without making the other feel jealous. 
They unwittingly competed for our 
time and attention, and we clumsily 
attempted to pacify each parent with 
small gestures of kindness. We faced 
many difficult and unfamiliar 
challenges during those years. 


Those challenges were compounded 
by our parents’ new stepfamilies. As 
my parents worked to build relation- 
ships with their new spouses and 
stepchildren, my brothers and sisters 
and I tried to familiarize ourselves 
with our new stepfamilies. I, 
personally, did a poor job of it in that 
I failed to internalize the need to 
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communicate and know them well. I 
lived thousands of miles away and 
rarely saw them, so it didn’t seem 
worth the effort. 


My younger brother and sister did, 
however, have to be part of those 
new stepfamilies. My father’s first 
wife had five daughters who had 
three fathers among them. They each 
had very troubling stories to tell about 
their fathers and had concluded that 
men were generally not to be trusted. 
Every small infraction that my Dad 
and brother made reinforced the idea, 
and eventually they moved out. 


My mother’s first new husband 
abused her and my sister, and it was 
not a few nights that my little sister 
would call me in tears, not knowing 
what to do. Thankfully, my Mom 
divorced him after a few years and 
remarried a more likable fellow. 


My older sister also divorced her first 
husband and remarried a man who 
had custody of his two young 
children. His ex-wife held very 
different values from my sister and 
my brother-in-law, and over the last 
ten years, they have struggled with 
how to parent children who are 
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taught dramatically different things 
at their mother’s home. 


As you will read in this issue of 
Exonent II, the issues surrounding 
blended families and stepparenting 
are common. Children often feel little 
desire to adopt new parents, and 
stepparents have difficulty finding 
answers to the question of how to 
parent the stepchildren. 


Our desire in publishing this issue is 
that those of you who are struggling 
with these challenges will find some 
comfort and support in the experi- 
ences of others. As you read these 
stories, we hope that you will identify 
some pitfalls to avoid and discover 
ideas for improving your family rela- 
tionships. Many have eventually 
found a rhythm and system that 
works, but not without a strong sup- 
port system and community. It is our 
wish that this issue will give you 
some examples of how they did it. We 
also hope that this issue will help 
those of you who are not stepparents 
nor in blended families to glean some 
understanding of the issues facing 
blended families in order to help 
provide the support and empathy 
that your “stepsisters” might need. X 


Announcing the 12th Annual Helen Candland Stark Essay Contest 


Whether you're a “long time reader, 
first time writer” or a seasoned pro 
at putting your life in print, we invite 
you to enter this year’s personal 
essay contest. This is your chance to 
tell us your story —and possibly to 
win some money. First place will be 
awarded $300 and will be published 
in the newspaper. Any honorable 
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mention essays will also be printed in 
the paper, and all other submissions 
will be passed on to our Readers 
Committee for consideration. We have 
published many of these essays in 
past issues of Exponent II. 


The deadline for submissions is 
February 1, 2003. Mail your entries by 


e-mail to ExponentII@aol.com or 
submit disks or hard copy entries to 
Essay Contest, Exponent II, P.O. Box 
128, Arlington, MA 02476. 


If you have any questions about the 
contest, please e-mail or write to us at 
the above addresses. 
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by Kate Coombs 


s a first-grade teacher, I 
A implement a “back to 
basics” phonics program 


that emphasizes blending letter 


sounds together to decode words. 


So every day I write ranks of words 
up on the board — ship, shop, short, 
shin—and say brightly, “Let’s 
blend!” The kids groan. 


“Ms. Coombs,” Kevin announces, “I 
hate blending.” 


I reach for back-up, evoking 
previous brain- 
washing: “Why do we 
blend, everyone?” 


“So we can learn to 
read,” the others 
chorus dutifully. 


Kevin sits back, 
scowling. And we 
forge ahead, shoving 
the odd grunts and 
sighs of our language 
into shapes that take 
on meanings. 


Blending words, blending lives. No 
one claims blending is easy. In fact, 
the expression “oil and water” 
comes to mind. Marrying someone 
requires blending two unique lives 
and sometimes hauling a set of 
young personalities along for the 
ride. Yet, like kids who eventually 
learn to read through phonetic 
blending, those moaning and 
groaning family members can 
discover the pay-off: the creative act 
of making a family, which is even 
more difficult and rewarding than 
creating meaning through literacy. 


I can tell my first graders don’t 
really believe me when I promise 
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them they will get better at blending 
and at reading. In the same way, 
members of a newly blended family 
may seem unconvinced that it could 
ever work out. Sometimes parents 
just have to take turns having faith 
in the process on behalf of everyone 
else. I say take turns because they’re 
likely to falter, as well, and it might 
help to treat the whole thing like a 
really long relay race as they try to 
shore each other and the family up, 
alternately lagging or forging ahead. 


Blending has taken on another 
meaning in my life. Twice a week, 


I attend a painting class where, 
mercifully, the curmudgeonly 
teacher lets me pursue my own 
projects. I switched from watercolor 
to acrylics this year, and I’m trying 
to learn the tricks of this new 
medium. One key challenge is 
blending two colors together when 
they meet on the paper —for 
example, when yellow gradually 
shifts to pink in a sunset sky. With 
watercolors, the water helps you 
blend the paint. After a lot of 
practice, you can graduate from one 
color to another relatively smoothly. 


Acrylics, on the other hand, are less 
inclined to blend. You put two 


colors side by side and coax bits of 
each across to the other with careful 
brushstrokes — yet the process still 
tends to show itself in the finished 
product. However, acrylics have 
their own gifts. Watercolor, that 
old-fashioned favorite, is capable of 
creating supremely delicate 
paintings, but it is also known by 
frustrated painters as the “least 
forgiving” of all paint mediums. 
One false move, and you’re in deep 
trouble. Mistakes stay forever. 


Acrylics are a recent innovation — 
literally, “plastic paint.” They have a 
stronger, perhaps 
cruder look than 
watercolors. But 
you can paint right 
over your 
mistakes, and 

they won’t show. 
Sometimes a layer 
of acrylic medium 
is needed in order 
to correct serious 
“light over dark” 
problems, but 
even so, acrylics 
are very forgiving. 
There’s always 
hope with acrylics! 
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All of which reminds me of families. 
Dainty watercolor landscapes and 
floral pieces make me think of 

my great-aunt’s old-fashioned 
marriage: It had a lovely superficial 
appearance, but the errors were 
fundamental and irredeemable. 
Despite my great-uncle’s relentless 
verbal and emotional abuse, society 
in general—and the church in 
particular — did not consider divorce 
an option. My great-aunt stayed in 
the miserable corner she’d painted 
herself into for decades. 


It’s true that divorce is a “quick fix” 
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for too many people in our society. 
But for some women, it is a needed 
and welcome escape from a lifetime 
of misery. It has also led toa 
proliferation of blended families. 


I like to think of today’s blended 
families as acrylic paintings. The 
need to integrate the bits and pieces 
of various homes is not easy, and 
the brushstrokes show during 
blending and even after. Yet it is 
also possible to paint over mistakes 
through the “try and try again” 
approach to daily life together. 


In some cases, a medium or mediary 
in the form of family counseling 
may help families blend as they 
overcome past pains. The results can 
be very beautiful. Acrylics are 
known for their strong, bright 
colors, and a blended family, in the 
process of mending one another's 
pain, becomes a powerful force for 
compassion and light in this world. 


Although I am not married, I partici- 
pate in family blending in my own 
way. As a teacher, I watch the effects 
on kids of families splitting apart 
and coming together like a gang of 
amoebas. I say “watch,” but I end 
up reaching out to comfort children 
who show the stresses of these vast 
and disturbing changes in their lives. 


My own immediate family often 
seems blended to observers. There 
are seven of us siblings, all adopted, 
and we are variously of Filipino, 
Korean, Samoan, and Caucasian 
descent. People always wonder 
what it’s been like for us to grow 
up together. Good and bad, I'd say. 
But isn’t that true of all families, 
however they were formed? 


Oddly enough, I acquired a step- 
mother at the age of thirty-three 
without ever having to become a 
child of divorce. My birth mother 
tracked me down, and then she put 
me in touch with my birth father, 


who is married for the second time. 
So I now have an extra family that 
includes a half-brother, a step- 
brother, and a stepmother. 


While I consider my “adoptive,” 
sealed family to be my real family, | 
chose to widen my circle of friends 
and relatives in order to get to know 
my birth family. I have found myself 
thoroughly enjoying my 
friendship with my birth 
father’s wife, Bonnie. 
Although not a member of 
the church, she’s a 

classic Exponent II 

woman -— thoughtful and 
artistic, a person of varied 
and complex interests. Our 
tentative initial friendship 
has grown with a little 
water and sunlight, and I 
am glad to have her in my 
life by whatever means she 
might have appeared. 


Being adopted had long 
prompted me to consider 
family more loosely than 
most people do. Being a 
member of the Church and 
cognizant of the plan of 
salvation has cast things in 
a different light. “Sealing is thicker 
than blood,” I used to say. Besides, 
basic doctrine implied that the set- 
up here on earth was more artificial 
than genetics made it appear: We 
were all spirit children of God — sib- 
lings — prior to this life and were 
assigned somewhat arbitrarily to 
family groups. (The fact that our 
spirits are thought to look like our 
bodies raises chicken-or-eg¢ 
theological puzzles, but still!) 


I grew up ina home in which family 
was emphasized almost to the extent 
of excluding outsiders — which I felt 
left us cut off from “the family of 
man.” As I grew older and went 
away to college and later on a mis- 
sion to Argentina, I broadened my 
horizons to include friends from all 


walks of life. I tried to seek out those 
who represented different life 
experiences and cultures in order to 
understand the myriad ways of the 
amazing individuals scattered across 
our planet. 


Although my experience of family 
blending is a little unusual, I think it 
reflects a basic truth of life on earth: 
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that we are here to form relation- 
ships with a wide range of individu- 
als and through those experiences to 
practice the difficult and all-impor- 
tant attribute of charity. Your visit- 
ing teacher, your oddball officemate, 
your sister-in-law, the man behind 
you in line at the grocery store, and, 
of course, a stepchild — each has gifts 
to offer, and gifts to receive. X 


Kate is from Los Angeles, California. 
She recently left her high-paying job 

as a first-grade teacher to pursue the 
garret-and-bread existence of a free-lance 
writer of everything from screenplays to 
poetry. Her first children’s book 1s under 
contract at Simon & Schuster and due 
out fall 2004 if the illustrator can finish 
her other projects and get to it. 
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Stepparenting 101: A Mother's Perspective 


by Debra Munk 


tepparenting is essentially 
GS parenting with flatter ups and 

deeper downs. As a step- 
mother, there have been times I 
have felt extremely successful and 
times I have felt an abysmal failure. 
Right now I probably fall some- 
where in between. But my experi- 
ence of the past fifteen years has 
taught me that my condition can 
change at any time. Being a step- 
parent has been the hardest thing I 
have ever done. It has brought out 
the absolute best and worst in me. I 
surprise myself continually. 


Like most prospective stepparents, 
I did not know what I was getting 
into when I married my husband in 
1987. Coming off a tumultuous 
divorce with four young children, I 
was anxious to put my family 
together again. Harvard-educated, 
sufficiently religious, witty, and 
kind, Russ seemed like the perfect 
catch, particularly in comparison to 
the other bozos I had dated, mainly 
in the church. My instincts about 
him turned out to be accurate. I was 
dead wrong about his kids. 


Russ came with three youngsters, all 
who had problems with a capital P. 
At the time of our marriage, Laura, 
the oldest, was seventeen and four 
months pregnant with the child of 

a high school dropout with drug 
problems. Dan, fifteen, was simply 
angry. Probably the closest of the 
children to his mother, who had 
died of ovarian cancer the year 
before, he was set against the 
marriage and did what he could 

to make the entire family miserable 
for the next three years that he lived 
at home. Eight-year-old Andrew 
had severe(undiagnosed) ADD, 
learning disabilities, and enuresis. 


Large for his age, he was smart, 
sweet, and extremely manipulative. 


In a recent conversation, a friend 
said to me, “Debra, I have always 
admired your reasoning and good 
decision making. But what on earth 
possessed you to marry Russ— given 
those three kids?” I’ve thought long 
and hard about that question. The 
answer is pretty obvious —and prob- 
ably not that uncommon: I fell in love, 
and I greatly overestimated my abilities. 


Actually, there are some pretty good 
reasons for my pre-marriage over- 
confidence. Up to that point, I had 
raised four pretty solid kids myself 
in spite of the divorce and dealing 
with their gay father. I was an 
experienced high school English 
teacher who had yet to meet a 
student I could not work with. In 
addition, most of my callings in the 
church were in the Young Women’s 
program. I knew about kids, and I 
thought I could take these three 
youngsters and turn them around. 


While in time all three have rallied 
to become responsible adults, I feel I 
deserve little of the credit. The harsh 
realities of life—like the need to 
work to feed, clothe, and house one- 
self — did the teaching and eventual- 
ly produced the changes in each. 

So why could I not save these 


children the pain of their early-adult 
decisions? The reasons have slowly 
become apparent to me. So far this is 
what I’ve come up with: 


1) It’s hard to parent someone else’s 
children. When parents give birth to 
a child, together they develop 
parenting styles and roles. Russ and 
I could not have been more opposite 
in our approaches, and in fifteen 
years we have not drawn much 
closer. I ascribe to a more behavior- 
ist approach, consistently meting 
out rewards and punishments as 
needed. Russ, ever the kind-hearted, 
believes that simply talking to a 
child about his/her behavior will 
change it. My continuing frustration 
has been that this approach with his 
children never changed their 
negative behaviors. 


By contrast, our contrary approaches 
have worked quite well with my 
children. Iam the “heavy” and Russ 
is the ever-wise counselor. I believe 
his children would have benefited 
from a similar approach but, as I 
learned for myself, only the natural 
parent can be the “heavy” —a diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, role for Russ. 


2) A parent is impossible to replace. As 
a parent and from working with 
hundreds of children in middle and 
high schools, I have had numerous 
experiences helping young people 
cope with the death of a parent. My 
own children lost their father to 
AIDS eight years ago. From this 
experience, I have come to the 
conclusion that missing parents are 
irreplaceable — especially mothers. 


One thing I did know coming into 
my marriage was that I was taking 
the place of an angel. Margaret 
Rampton Munk, Russ’s first wife, 
was an exceptional person, and her 
continued on page 8 
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My So-Called Family: A Daughter's Perspective 


by Jana Caylor Bowcut 


nly once do I remember 
() telling Russ he wasn’t my 

“real” father. Not surpris- 
ingly, it was the result of a deserving 
punishment for my opting to attend 
an evening high school activity 
instead of picking him up from the 
subway. “You're not my real 
father /mother” seems to be the uni- 
versal phrase a stepchild musters up 
when he/she can’t think of anything 
worse to say, although I suspect 
Russ considered this more of a com- 
forting reminder than anything. 


Russ has been my stepdad for 
fifteen years. I’ve spent just as much 
time as his daughter as I did my 
dad’s (my dad died in 1992). When I 
reflect upon the early years of my 
mom’s and Russ’s marriage, I know 
that we all floundered, not really 
sure how all nine of us were 
supposed to fit together as a family. 
Russell entered into the marriage 
with my mother with three children 
(whom he and his first wife had 
adopted), all with behavioral and 
emotional issues. Not only had they 
lost their mother to cancer the year 
before, but his oldest was seventeen 
and pregnant at the time. My mom 
came with four kids, who had not 
only been through their parents’ 
divorce and had spent three years in 
a single-parent household but were 
learning to cope with a gay father 
and his accompanying lifestyle. 


I’m certain that a number of out- 
siders observed this new blended 
family and thought it was a train 
wreck waiting to happen. And, 
actually, there were a number of 
train wrecks: names were called, 
feelings hurt, things stolen, lies told, 
doors slammed, windows broken, 
curse words spoken, rumors spread, 
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watermelons thrown, voices raised. 
And that was typical of a good day. 


of my parents’ energy went into 
dealing with Russ’s kids, which | 
felt shortchanged the rest of us. I 
oftentimes felt that I wasn’t part of a 
family but that I was living ina 
group home for kids. I remember 
wishing that I were anywhere else 
but home. 


By far the most difficult part of 
being a member of a blended family 
for me was having stepsiblings. My 
parents’ courtship and engagement 
lasted only five months; therefore, 
the two sets of children really didn’t 
have much of a chance to get to 
know each other. Before we knew it, 
our parents were married, and we 
were living in one household. 


Working together as a family was a 
foreign concept. Family vacations 
were exhausting, and family home 
evenings consisted of a weekly plan- 
ning session and a gripe session. (I 
think I hold the record for the 
longest list of gripes.) Russ soon 
implemented our family motto: “Tf 
you can’t say something nice, don’t 
say anything at all.” (This was 
revised by my stepbrother, Andrew: 
“If you can’t say something nice, say 
something rude.” Everyone seemed 
to prefer Andrew’s version.) 


With each family having operated 
under different rules and expecta- 
tions, my parents had to figure out a 
way to integrate the two peacefully. 
My siblings and I were not perfect 
children, but my stepsiblings 
seemed to require much more 
discipline and attention. One con- 
tributing factor was that Russ’s kids 
were simply not ready for the reor- 
ganization of their family. With their 
mom having died only a year before 
my parents’ five-month courtship, 
they didn’t have much time to get 
used to the idea of a new step- 
mother and four new stepsiblings. 
My mom, on the other hand, had 
been single for three years and, even 
though her marriage to someone 
other than my dad was difficult for 
us children, we were prepared for it. 


Having my dad live just twenty-five 
minutes away provided an outlet for 
me. My siblings and I spent 
Wednesdays (after school) and 
Saturdays with my dad, which 
allowed us to escape from the chaos 
of home. My dad also took us for a 
two-week vacation every summer, 
which I always looked forward to. 
My brothers and sister are my best 


continued on page 12 
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The first photograph of our blended 
family was taken outside the tem- 
ple after my mom and Russ were 
married. Our parents are standing 
together, looking radiant and 
happy, surrounded by the seven 
children, also looking happy—with 7s 
the exception of Dan, the second 
oldest of Russ’s kids, who refused 
to stand any closer than three feet 
from everyone else. Dan was my 
first indication that there were 
going to be some tough times 
ahead. It often appeared that more 
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Stepparenting 101 continued from page 6 


loss was a blow to Russ, his 
children, and a large community of 
friends. Like me, Russ was anxious 
to put his life back together after the 
loss of his spouse. However, marry- 
ing only a year after Meg’s death 
may have been premature both for 
him and his children. Furthermore, 
had I felt less threatened by her 
memory, I would have been more 
sensitive to both his and his 
children’s suffering. I believe that 
Dan’s suffering from his mother’s 
loss was acute, and I wish now | 
had been more understanding. 


3) A stepparent will always like his/her 
own children better —at least in the 
beginning. Russ’s and my youngest 
children were both named Andrew 
and were two years apart. The boys 
generally got along okay together, 
even though they were polar oppo- 
sites. Soon after we were married, 
my stepson Andrew asked me, 
“Which of the Andrews do you like 
the best?” I, of course, responded 
that I liked them both equally, but I 
knew I was lying. I believe any 
stepparent presented with the same 
question who gives the same answer 
would be lying. Of course, this does 
not mean that stepparents cannot 
grow to love their stepchildren. In 
spite of all the problems we had 
with these children, I have come to 
love them very much — but it took time. 


4) Blended families are hard on the kids. 
Just because a man and a women 
fall in love, there is no guarantee 
that their children will feel even the 
slightest fondness for their step- 
siblings. In fact, chances probably 
are better that they will dislike 
rather than like each other. Sibling 
rivalry, a well-known dynamic in 
nuclear families, intensifies 
geometrically in blended families. 
The more children involved, the 
more extensive the disharmony. I 
was not prepared for the negative 


impact that the blended situation 
would have at times on the children. 
Sometimes we both wondered if the 
cost of their hostility toward each 
other was worth the gain of having 
two loving parents in their lives. 


5) Children come before new spouses — 
at least at first. For some reason, I 
thought that when faced with a 
choice between my needs and those 
of his children, my husband would 
place me first — 
another expecta- 
tion that was 
pretty much 
shattered early 
on in the mar- 
riage. Second 
marriages are 
not like first 
marriages. In 
first marriages, 
a couple begins 
by building 
their own 
relationship 
first — before 
adding children to the mix. In 
second marriages, the parent-child 
bond is established long before the 
marriage relationship. In the begin- 
ning, Russ and I were more closely 
bonded to our own children than to 
each other. We had had many more 
years to build relationships with them. 


6) Whether a previous marriage ended 
through divorce or death, a parent will 
bring guilt to a second marriage and 
will want to make up for his or her 
children’s pain. Often this guilt can 
result in pretty indulged children 
whose offensive behavior makes it 
hard for a new stepparent to like — 
let alone love —them. 


Because Russ’s children were so 
difficult in the beginning, I 
struggled to develop loving feelings 
toward them. Russ, a normal parent, 
loved them no matter how they 


were behaving. His sadness that 
they had lost their mother contributed 
to his reluctance to exercise a tough 
love approach that may have brought 
them under control. I came into the 
picture after things had gone awry 
and had to begin my relationship 
with his children when they were the 
most difficult. Perhaps I would have 
coped better with their problems 
had I been able to bond with them 
in more peaceful times. 


7. Through no fault of their own, step- 
children can be a great source of resent- 
ment. Stepchildren are a constant 
reminder that your husband or wife 
loved someone as much—and 
maybe more—as he/she loves you. 
In addition, stepchildren take up 
time — time your spouse could be 
spending with you or your children. 
Stepchildren use up resources — 
money, food, space, and so forth. 
Even after they leave home, they can 
bring their problems into your life. 


8. One advantage of stepparenting is 
that stepparents can be a positive force 
in the lives of their stepchildren because 
they are often more realistic about them 
than their biological parent is and can 
deal with them without layers of emo- 
tion or guilt. As a school administra- 
tor, | frequently prefer dealing with 
the stepparent and not the parent 
when handling a problem student. 
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The stepparent is usually more 
objective and able to take a tough 
stand when necessary. 


Occasionally, I have seen parents 
who, after recognizing that their 
emotional baggage is getting in the 
way of effective parenting, turn the 
child over to the stepparent. In our 
family, when Russ acquiesced, I was 
able to facilitate Laura’s graduation 
from high school, get Andrew diag- 
nosed and tested for his ADD, and 
get his enuresis under control. Russ, 
on the other hand, single-handedly 
took over the college admission 
process of my children, resulting in 
college placements that I never 
would have thought possible. 


All of the above I learned after the 
honeymoon. I would advise anyone 
contemplating a marriage with 
stepchildren to become aware of the 
factors — both good and bad — that 
are inevitably part of the blended 
family situation. The high rate of 
divorce among second-marriage 
couples with children is proof enough 
that the situation is difficult at best 
and sometimes even impossible. 


Yet, if I were able to turn back the 
clock to 1987, would I change my 
decision to marry Russ? Absolutely 
not! However, I believe that there is 
much we could have done fifteen 
years ago to ease our families into 
the new family configuration. 


First of all, we should have given the 
to-be stepsiblings months to get to 
know each other and to let them 
spend time working and playing 
together and seeing each other in 
various situations. I also wish I had 
spent more one-on-one time with 
each of my stepchildren before the 
wedding to have formed a personal 
relationship with each of them. 


Another challenge was our lack of 
appreciation for and understanding 
of the unique culture that each 
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family brought to the new family 
configuration —such as holiday 
traditions, rules for allowances, and 
routines for household chores. | 
believe we would have blended 
more easily had we taken the time to 
write a family mission statement and 
formally set up family rules before 
living together. The negotiations in 
our case would have been difficult. 
However, I think developing the 
family goals and rules together before 
joining the families would have beat 
our system of “figuring it out as we 
went along” hands down. 


Finally, I believe our new family 
would have benefited greatly from 
a consistent family counseling pro- 
gram during the early years of our 
marriage. Counseling would have 
given us a neutral arena in which to 
vent problems and resolve issues as 
the family was forming. We may not 
have had fewer problems, but the 
scarring that resulted from dealing 
with them may have been less severe. 


Have we done anything right? Lots! 
First, our activity in the church gave 
the family at least one common 
purpose. For example, during the 
months my stepson Dan did not talk 
to me, I still attended each of his 
church basketball games and 
cheered loudly for him. Russ took 
the boys to Scout Camp, and we 
worked together as a family to 
achieve three Eagle Scout Awards. 
Family Home Evenings were 
anything but spiritual, but we met 
together consistently to talk about 
problems and plan the week. 
Sometimes when we sat together at 
church, the tension among family 
members was palpable, but we were 
there — together. Without the church, 
I doubt we would have shared much 
as a family. 


Another good thing we did was to 
each sell our respective homes and 
buy a house together. This neutral 
territory helped us create a new 


home and life without the baggage 
of living in the environment of a for- 
mer family situation. The memories 
of our blended family are now part 
of the brick and mortar of this house, 
and our children on both sides dis- 
courage us from selling it when we 
threaten to move to smaller quarters. 


But most important, Russ and I have 
hung in there. No matter how awful 
life in our family has been at times, 
we have never given up. To this day 
we continue to work to strengthen 
our family and to support each other 
and each of our children. 


While my thoughts on this topic 
may seem rather dark, I hope that I 
have not given the impression that 
being a stepparent is not worth it. 
The experience continues to refine 
me and makes me exhibit strength 
that other roles have not required — 
even parenting my own children. As 
my stepchildren have become adults 
and parents themselves, the bonds 
we struggled to develop at the 
beginning have finally taken hold. I 
am genuinely proud of each of them 
and appreciate their accomplish- 
ments and try to support them in 
their struggles. I particularly have 
enjoyed the role of stepgrandmother 
and love my stepgrandchildren as 
much as my own biological grand- 
daughter. 


Blended families can be wonderful, 
but they are challenging. Anyone 
contemplating such an arrangement 
ought to have her head examined 
first, and then roll up her sleeves for 
the hardest work she will ever do. X 


Debra, who lives in Kensington, 
Maryland, currently applies lessons 
learned from stepparenting to the princi- 
palship of a high school in Frederick, 
Maryland. Spare time is devoted to 
quilting, visiting grandchildren, and 
cheering for her other son Andrew, who 
plays football at Stanford University. 
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The Joys of Stepmotherhood 


Name Withheld 


tepmother. Unlike mother, it is a 
_ word no one loves. It’s the 

flipside, if you will, of mother. 
Mother is a good word, a word asso- 
ciated with love and acceptance, joy, 
hearth, and home. Stepmother is a bad 
word, one that conjurs up hate and 
estrangement, jealousy, coldness, and 
distance. No one ever aspires to be 
one. No patriarchal blessing — I'll 
bet —has ever told a young woman 
that when she grows up she will be 
a stepmother in Zion. 


There are no role models or great 
stories about wonderful stepmothers. 
When we think of stepmothers, we 
think of evil, nasty, horrid women 
who hate their stepchildren. What 
do Hansel and Gretel, Snow White, 
and Cinderella have in common? 
The evil stepmother. 


Stepmother. 1am one. And, of course, 
like every other female, I never 
thought the label would apply to 
me. But, as life happens, I was single 
until I was forty-two years old. After 
a very brief and painful marriage to 
a confirmed philanderer and 
sociopath, I was certain that I would 
remain single for the rest of my 
adult life. Then, six months after my 
divorce, a colleague at work threw 
candy on my desk. 


I had always avoided dating 
people I worked with, feeling that 
it was just too messy. But David 
was different. We had worked 
together for three years, and 
everyone had nice things to say 
about him— quite an achievement 
when the same people have 
worked with you for your entire 
career. I just had a feeling that if 
things didn’t work out, we'd still be 
able to look each other in the eye 


without hard feelings. So, we started 
dating. David was kind. David was 
a good man. When he proposed, 

I accepted. 


That was the easy part. 


David had two children: a nineteen- 
year-old daughter, who was a 
sophomore in college, and a 
fourteen-year-old son who lived 
with him. I have heard it said that 
women marry men with children 
because they want the man—but 
they don’t want his children. This 
thinking may be the reason for all 
the evil stepmothers in the fairy 
tales. In my case, I intellectually 
wanted the children to be a part of 
my life and to “parent” them, but I 
was totally unprepared for what 
that would mean with these particu- 
lar children and equally unprepared 
to fulfill a role I didn’t understand. 


Although David is not LDS, he and I 
share many of the same values. He 
comes from wonderful parents who 
raised their three sons to be honest, 
solid, upstanding citizens who 
respect the women they are married 
to and support them as individuals. 
Like me, David has never had sex 
with someone he wasn’t married to, 
has never tried illegal drugs, has 
never cheated on his income tax. 
Like me, David is a liberal thinker 
but lives his life very conservatively. 


Even though I spent time with the 
children before we married, I was 
unaware of the challenges that I 
would face as I started my new 

role as stepmother. | naively 
assumed that because I was the 
eldest of five children, liked teens in 
general, and had spent a lot of time 
around teens in the church, I would 
understand and be able to relate to 
my stepchildren. 


Unfortunately, any experience I had 
had with children was of limited 
value. Looking back on the last four 
years of marriage, I can see that the 
major problem in most of the 
challenges I faced was being 
unprepared: I didn’t understand the 
children’s history, I was unable to 
adjust my expectations of their 
behavior quickly enough to meet 
their needs without conflict, and I 
didn’t realize how much I needed 
expert advice. 


Parents who raise their children 
from infancy have a shared common 
past and, although there are many 
changes that occur during adoles- 
cence that bring parents angst, there 
is at least an understanding of a 
child’s history and personality. A 
stepparent who moves into a home 
when the children are already 
teenagers has none of these shared 
experiences to draw on. In addition, 
dissolving a family is so traumatic 
that many children have unresolved 
issues that continue to fester as they 
grow older. 


I had asked David before we 
married to tell me about his 
marriage and his home life. He did 
so, but it has taken me several years 
to even partly understand the 
impact this home life had on his 
children. I finally realized that my 
stepchildren’s family life was very 
chaotic for most of their childhood; 
the everyday interaction required to 
parent effectively was missing from 
many aspects of their lives. David 
and I both had grown up in very 
stable homes. They had not. 


David had ten years of wedded bliss 
and then ten years of hell. Things 
were fine until after his second child 
was born, when his ex-wife began a 
long period of severe depression 
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that was brought on by repressed 
memories of sexual abuse by her 
own father. Her depression became 
so severe she was hospitalized and 
given electric shock therapy. Her 
illness left David overwhelmed: He 
was working full time and trying to 
be supportive of his very sick wife 
and cope with two confused 
children. He was also trying to do 
this without asking for help or 
admitting to anyone that his family 
was in crisis. Consequently, for 
some time, my stepchildren came 
home to an empty house every day 
and largely raised themselves. 


David's wife had years of therapy. 
There were good days and bad 
days. Then, one day David's wife 
moved out of the house. She refused 
to say why, and — guilt-ridden — 
David thought he could have done 
or said something more to save his 
marriage. Three years later, he 
finally reconciled himself to the 

fact that their marriage was over 
and filed for divorce. As they 
walked down the steps of the 
courthouse after the divorce pro- 
ceedings, his ex-wife admitted that 
she had moved out because she was 
a lesbian. 


Unfortunately for the 
children, my husband 
is not prone to consis- 
tency and discipline. 
He is loving, gener- 
ous, and indulgent to 
a fault. He tends to 
avoid problems rather 
than to confront 

them — confronting 
them is my approach. 
Stereotypical of many 
men, he has difficulty 
discussing feelings. 
(Fortunately, now he 
will when I ask him 
to.) He never initiates 
discussions about his 
feelings. For his 
children, this meant 
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that, in the midst of uncertainty, 
there was little opportunity for them 
to say what they felt or express 
doubts and worries. Nor was there 
a time when he explained to them 
what was happening to their family 
and let them express their pain and 
confusion when their mother 
abandoned them. When I asked 
David how the kids felt after their 
mother left, he said he didn’t know. 


So when I arrived on the scene, the 
children were full of anger, pain, 
and confusion and could only 
express these feelings by acting out. 


My initial, post-wedding, impression 
of my stepchildren was that they 
were selfish, impolite, self-absorbed, 
dishonest, and disrespectful of the 
personal property of others. When I 
came into the family, neither child 
ever said “thank you,” “please,” or 
“you re welcome.” They never made 
a bed, didn’t clean up after them- 
selves, and didn’t know how to do 
so. My stepson was failing in high 
school and spent all his time playing 
video games, a habit I seemed 
powerless to change. He was happy 
to tell us what he thought we 
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wanted to hear, regardless of 
whether it resembled the truth or 
not. | saw my college-aged step- 
daughter as an over-indulged young 
adult who had the maturity of a 
pre-teen, who was spiteful on 
occasion, and who seemed to have a 
corner on being crowned the 
princess of “ME.” 


Both of my stepchildren used 
recreational drugs, had sex, and had 
started drinking in high school. 
Unlike the 1960s that I grew up in, 
this behavior is now pretty much 
the norm for high school students in 
the United States. My lack of 
experience gave me an enormous 
handicap. Since I have never tasted 
alcohol, had sex for the fun of it, 

or smoked even one joint, it was 
hard to recognize what was going 
on. Consequently, my tools to 
discourage these behaviors were 
paltry at best. 


I was left to use what logic I could 
muster. My pleas were rejected as 
naive — which, of course, they were. 
What did I know since I hadn’t done 
it? My stepchildren weren't interested 
in my husband's and my discussions, 
nor in changing their 
behaviors, which were 
taking place under our noses. 


This problem placed us 
immediately at counter- 


S point: I didn’t understand 


them, and they didn’t 
understand me. How then, 
was | to relate to them — 
and them to me? More 
importantly, how could I 
learn to love these kids 
when I really didn’t like 
some of the things that 
they were doing and who 
they were? 


It wasn’t that I wasn’t 

interested or engaged with 

their welfare. I was. My 
continued on page 13 
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So-Called Family continued from page 7 


friends, and | always preferred 
to have that time with just 
them. However, when my dad 
became ill with AIDS, I wasn’t 
sure which of my parents’ 
homes was the refuge. When 
my dad died my sophomore 
year of high school, I lost more 
than just my dad; I lost my safe 
haven, where | could do my 
home-work in a quiet room, 
where I could help my Dad 
paint or cook and not be resent- 
ful that I was the one doing it. 


My mom and Russ agree that taking 
more time to combine the families 
would have been beneficial. A 
couple years ago, my Mom 
surprised Russ by flying all of the 
children home for a weekend in 
honor of his sixtieth birthday. By the 
end of the weekend, I think we all 
breathed a big sigh, realizing that 
we were finally to the point where 
we could all peacefully coexist and 
actually be friends. The sense of 
accomplishment my parents felt was 
great, knowing that they had finally 
made this family work. 


Being part of a blended family also 
meant learning to accept Russ as a 
parental figure, which was 
complicated by the fact that my dad 
lived so close and continued to stay 
very involved in our lives. Not that I 
would have preferred it any other 
way, but I remember feeling a little 
torn between having my own 
protective dad, whom I had always 
known, and this new father figure, 
whom I felt I was suddenly 
expected to integrate fully into my 
life. For example, as a ten-year-old 
kid, I could not figure out how I was 
supposed to address Russ. My 
younger brother and I tried out 
“Dad” for size, but it felt clumsy 
and strange. Knowing that my dad 
would probably disapprove of our 
calling Russ “Dad,” I made sure not 


over the rim of his glasses, while 
pursing his mouth to one side—the 
most disapproving look he has, and 
by no means one to brush off. 


Another value I learned from Russ 


See, iS not to focus on material things 


to use it when in the company of both 
men. Over time, I realized that “Russ” 
was more comfortable for me to 
say —as it was probably for Russ — 
and it’s been that way ever since. 


During the three years my mother 
dated, she always told us that her 
major criteria for marrying someone 
were that he be a good role model 
for us and take a sincere interest in 
our lives. Russ has not only been 
one of my biggest fans but has also 
shaped me in ways that I’m just 
now discovering. Russ has 
impressed on me a number of life 
philosophies and values that I will 
be forever grateful for. One way that 
Russ taught us was with his “How’s 
Life” talks, in which he sat us down 
individually every month to discuss 
what was going on in our lives. Each 
of us now looks back on those talks 
with both fondness and amusement. 


Over the years, each of us seven 
kids has catalogued a list of sayings 
and facial expressions that Russ 
used on us. There are a slew of 
incomprehensible Chinese sayings 
that we either ignored or for which 
we sought a translation, as well as a 
myriad of sayings that originated 
from his Idaho upbringing. If you 
asked any of the children what 
Russ’s most common facial 
expression was, I bet it would be his 
slight tilt of the head forward in 
order to allow him to glare at you 


but rather on life experiences and 
personal relationships. (The 
clunker 1987 Nissan van sitting 

in my parents’ driveway is 
evidence of Russ’s disenchantment 
with material things.) As each of us 
seven children approached our 
senior year of high school, we were 
given the opportunity to experience 
a “super adventure.” For my super 
adventure, I participated in a 
month-long student exchange 
program in Moscow, Russia, 

where I first developed my love for 
traveling and realized how pro- 
foundly blessed I was to grow up in 
an LDS family in the United States. 


Discussions of where I might go to 
college usually involved Russ’s 
over-the-rim-of-the-glasses look 
because my criteria for choosing schools 
were, in his opinion, off the mark. 
He told me that my education at 
college wouldn’t stem so much from 
the things I learned in classes but 
from the people I became acquainted 
with. I have carried Russ’s piece of 
advice about my college education 
beyond my college years and have 
continually strived to put myself in 
situations where I would find the 
most “interesting” company. 


Although I don’t know what per- 
centage of stepchildren would 
characterize their relationship with 
their stepparent as positive, | would 
guess that more lean toward the 
negative. As I have thought about 
what it was that built a lasting 
relationship between Russ and me, I 
think much of it has been due to 


continued on page 13 
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stepson needed help badly. His 
grades in school were so low he 
was in danger of not graduating. 
He had a lot of repressed anger. 
His relationship with his father 
wasn’t productive, and he saw his 
mother only on occasion, when it 
was convenient for her. He needed 
an advocate, so I took on that 
responsibility. 


David and I spent many hours with 
his teachers, his school counselor, 
and the principal. I made sure we 
took him to a therapist, then a 
psychologist, and then a psychiatrist. 
I got him tested for disabilities. I 
made sure he received the health 
care he needed and that he learned 
to drive (which he resisted until he 
was nearly eighteen). I tried to get to 
know his friends and their families. 


I also tried to find ways for us to do 
things as a family, which was diffi- 
cult since my stepchildren’s tastes 
differ quite a bit from mine. I tried to 
find cultural events and other things 
they liked to do that we could do 
with them. For instance, we took 
them to see the Cirque du Soleil, the 
Shaolin Warriors, and the Blue Man 
Group, which were all hits with 
them. We also took them river raft- 
ing, paintballing, to the beach, and to 
Yellowstone. They didn’t like 
Handel's Messiah, the Russian 
Folksingers, and The Nutcracker as 
much. Nonetheless, even with all 


that effort, our relationship wasn’t 
solid. 


Of course, I also was at fault. 
Dealing with me has been very hard 
for my stepchildren. Why should I 
have assumed that they wouldn’t 
have difficulty in relating to a 
stepmother who didn’t really love 
them? I was rigid in my outlook and 
morality, judgmental, demanding, 
and sometimes hard. I have been, at 
times, the evil stepmother. It took 
awhile to realize it, but they wanted 
this relationship to work, too. 


They have forgiven me many times. 
Last Mothers Day, after we had had 
words the day before, my step- 
daughter appeared on my doorstep 
with flowers and gave me a hug. I 
realized in that moment that our 
hearts, if not our actions, were in the 
same place. She clearly wanted me 
to love her. I needed to find a way to 
more fully open my heart to her. 


A couple of years earlier, when my 
stepson was being very verbally out 
of line, without thinking, I had tried 
to slap his face. I had never, ever 
done such a thing before. Later, 
when I calmed down, I was 
ashamed. He had not been behaving 
well for a sixteen year-old, but as an 
adult, there was no excuse for my 
own behavior. So I called him (he’d 
left our house and walked the seven 
miles—in the winter— to his mom’s 
house) and told him I was sorry. 


Although he never apologized to 
me, he did forgive me by coming 
home and never mentioning it again. 


It is only now —after five years of 
knowing these kids—that we are 
beginning to achieve some sense of 
“family.” My stepson has moved out 
of our home and is now going to a 
community college, and my 
stepdaughter has begun a Ph.D. 
program. So, of course, our value 
differences no longer have to be an 
everyday source of friction. Our 
relationships have evened out a bit. 
Hopefully, David and I can continue 
to grow and nurture that cohesive 
bond with the kids that is the legacy 
that our families of origin left to us. 
My husband’s dearest desire is to 
have a happy family. How success- 
ful we will be is something that we 
will have to continue to work on. 


Would I do it again? There were 
many days where I was sure I had 
not improved my life by getting 
married. David was certain of it and 
apologized numerous times for 
bringing me into a family with such 
problems. But I love David, and Iam 
learning to appreciate and love his 
children. Perhaps my challenges are 
similar to those of every mother: 
being able to love your children 
regardless of who they are or what 
they do. 


And, yes—I would do it again. X 
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My So-called Family continued from page 12 


Russ’s wisdom in allowing me to 
feel out and—to a degree—even 
dictate the nature of my relationship 
with him. Never did I feel that Russ 
was trying to replace my dad. 
However, I have always considered 
him a parent and, even more so, a 
mentor and a friend. I value his 
advice and know that he is as 


genuinely concerned with my 
well-being as he is with that of his 
own children. Over the past fifteen 
years, I have carried a profound 
love and respect for Russ and have 
always known that there is a 
“How’s Life” talk waiting for me if 
needed. 2X 


Jana lives in Silver Spring, Maryland, 
where she works for a women’s health 
non-profit and is working towards her 
masters in public health. She is savoring 
her time on the east coast, knowing that 
she will eventually have to “do time” in 
Utah, giving her husband the opportuni- 
ty to return to his roots. 
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On Being a Stepchild 


by Ann Johnson 


y mother died when I was 
M ten and my brothers were 
eight and two. We were 


fortunate to be surrounded with 
extended family; still, loss and lone- 
liness defined our home. I never got 
used to coming home to an empty 
house after school each day. I looked 
and felt miserable, my hair frizzy 
from perms by well-meaning neigh- 
bors, my clothes oddly chosen 
because I shopped alone with noth- 
ing but my dad’s admonition for 
thrift as a guide. After the first year, 
in which I bristled at anyone’s sug- 
gesting that my dad might remarry, 
I began praying for a stepmother. 


When I was about fourteen, I 
noticed Dad frequently came home 
from the grocery store he owned 
and ran, which closed at 10 P.M., 
showered and changed his clothes, 
and then waited for a blue Chevrolet 
to pull into our driveway and pick 
him up. My brother and I began 
spying on him but could not figure 
out who his girlfriend might be until 
one day a woman drove up ina blue 
Chevy and left a bottle of home 
canned pickled peaches for us to try. 


Not knowing her name, Mike and I 
referred to Dad’s mysterious girl- 
friend as “Pickled Peaches” even 
after she increased her food offer- 
ings to include spaghetti casserole 
(which we hated) and apple pies 
(which we loved). One day, Pickled 
Peaches showed up in place of our 
Saturday morning cleaning lady. 
She turned out to be a fun person 
named Darlene, a widow with three 
children younger than Mike and I. 
Darlene soon won my heart by 
listening to my teenaged prattle, 
styling my hair (she had been a 


beautician), and teaching me to drive. 


The summer before my sixteenth 
birthday, Darlene bought a house 
ten miles from Provo. She talked to 
me about our moving in with her if 
she and Dad got married, and I was 
ecstatic. | convinced Mike that we 
would have a wonderful life, and 
we both began hinting to Dad that 
we'd like to see the wedding take 
place. Dad and Darlene eloped just 
before the beginning of my junior 
year of high school. Darlene told me 
about it the day before, but Dad 
never mentioned it to any of us. 
Mike and I were excited about the 
marriage and moving into Darlene’s 
new, bigger house. I don’t remem- 
ber if we even talked to our seven- 
year-old brother Brian about it. 


After the move, we kids did not see 
Dad except on weekends, which 
didn’t bother Mike and me since we 
were teens, but Brian must have 
been hurting. He had grown up in 
Dad’s store surrounded by relatives. 
After school, he had burrowed in 
between cases of groceries in the 
back room, reading comic books or 
playing with our cousins who lived 
next door. Uprooted from his 
predictable home and family, Brian 
lost his remaining parent. 


The first few months after the 


marriage met all of our expectations. 


Then, one evening Darlene was 
playing a game on the living room 
floor with the kids while I pressed 
my clothes for school. Her eight- 
year-old daughter Sherrie ran 
screaming through the utility room 
where I was ironing, holding some 
cards in her hands with Mike 
chasing her. “Give me back my 
cards, you fat pig!” he yelled. The 
game ended immediately. Darlene, 


who had been teased about her 
weight as a child, flounced off to her 
bedroom with her two daughters. 


After that, Mike could do nothing 
right. Darlene ridiculed him for 
being short, for having acne, for his 
choice of friends, and for everything 
else painful to an adolescent boy. 
Thoroughly captivated by Darlene 
and her mothering of me, I joined in 
her attacks on Mike. Her kids also 
joined the insulting and felt free to 
ransack Mike’s room and take or 
destroy his possessions. Mike 
retaliated against Darlene’s kids and 
me at every opportunity. Resent- 
ments soared, but my dad never 
knew what was going on. When 
asked how the combined family was 
getting along, both Dad and Darlene 
said the kids fought just like real 
brothers and sisters. 


Besides picking on Mike, Darlene’s 
older kids teased and tormented 
Brian, who couldn’t hold his own 
against a ten-year-old and an eight- 
year-old. That winter, he began 
wetting and messing his pants in 
school. Near the end of his third 
grade year, Brian was suspended for 
behavior problems. The school 
psychologist said that being taken 
from his old home and neighbor- 
hood so abruptly had been hard on 
Brian, so he began going to work 
with Dad while on suspension and 
during the summer. Apparently 
neither Dad nor Darlene ever 
considered that our family life might 
be the problem. 


My half-sister Rachel was born the 
year after Dad and Darlene’s 
marriage. Instead of being a unify- 
ing experience, another child in the 
family only added to the stress. 
Brian had already lost his place as 
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youngest child in the family to 
Darlene’s four-year-old daughter. 
Now there was a new baby to com- 
pete for our parents’ limited attention. 


As the kids got older, the fighting 
increased in violence. Sherrie and 
Carl picked on Brian until he would 
explode in uncontrollable rage. One 
night, when Dad and Darlene were 
out, Sherrie and Carl teased Brian 
into a frenzy. I pulled him off 
Sherrie, and he attacked me. Although 
only ten, his rage gave him so much 
strength that I feared for my own 
safety. I finally wrestled him to the 
cement floor and pounded his head 
against the floor until he stopped 
fighting. I hated myself for doing 
that to my little brother. 


I tried to tell Darlene about the terri- 
ble fights that occurred when she 
was gone, but she didn’t want to 
hear it. She apparently didn’t like 
being home with the kids either; she 
began leaving to visit her mother in 
Provo every day just before school 
was out, not returning until 7 P.M. 
Coming home to a house where the 
parents had abdicated and child war 
reigned was no improvement over 
coming home to a motherless house. 


Mike finally went to live with our 
grandmother his senior year of high 
school. As soon as Mike left, I 
became the new scapegoat. I learned 
how miserable I’d helped make his 
life. I stuck it out for three years 
because I wanted to finish college 
and had no money to live away 
from home. A year after I married 
and moved away, my husband and 
I visited and found Brian, then four- 
teen, withdrawn and suffering from 
nervous tics. We asked Dad if he 
could live with us. Dad was puzzled 
and a little hurt that Brian wanted to 
live with us, but we chose not to tell 
him what was going on at home. 


Dad and Darlene’s marriage 
dragged on for thirty-five unhappy 
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years before finally ending in 
divorce. The oldest child, I suffered 
the least damage from this unhap- 
pily combined family. My two 
brothers, Darlene’s children, and my 
half sister have all been divorced. 
Though neither Dad nor Darlene 
drank, Darlene’s three children all 
have had problems with alcohol, 
and my youngest brother suffers 
from depression and alcohol abuse. 


I’ve often ~ 
reflected on 
what went 
wrong with :_ 
this marriage. 
Part of it was 
that Dad came 


I’m sure they were both heartily 
tired of being single parents and 
anticipated that marriage would 
create the same kind of family 
relationship they had enjoyed with 
their first spouses. Neither seemed 
to realize that a stepparent cannot 
fill the same role a natural parent 
filled. Moving away from extended 
family and familiar neighborhoods 
made it even more difficult for the 


People contemplating a second 
marriage where children are 
olved need to do some serious 
thinking and communicating 


from anerain about realistic expectations. 


which it was 

believed that it was a man’s job to 
provide for the family and the 
womar’s job to take care of the 
house and children. It never 
occurred to him that dumping three 
stepkids on a new wife sixteen 
hours day, six days a week might be 
more than she could handle. 
Darlene was determined to show 
everyone that she could make a 
success of the combined family, 
especially the teenaged daughter 
everyone had cautioned her about. 
She spent a lot of time fixing my 
hair and shopping for clothes with 
me. Whenever we drove any place, I 
always took the front seat in the car 
next to her. Her own kids must have 
felt resentful at the new kids crowd- 
ing them out. She kept telling us, 
and everyone else, that she loved us 
“ust like her own.” Not until I had 
children of my own did I realize 
what an impossible task she had set 
for herself. Of course, she couldn’t 
feel the same toward her step- 
children as she felt toward her own. 


Dad once commented that he 
married Darlene expecting to get a 
mother for his children, while she 
married him expecting a high 
income, and they were both fooled. 


kids to cope with accepting a 
stepparent and sharing an only 
parent with strangers. 


Not all combined families become as 
dysfunctional as ours did, but many 
are less than happy. Second 
marriages have baggage that first 
marriages don’t. Stepparenting is 
even more demanding than single 
parenting. People contemplating a 
second marriage where children are 
involved need to do some serious 
thinking and communicating about 
realistic expectations. If problems 
seem insurmountable, the couple 
shouldn’t go through with the mar- 
riage. Even though a single-parent 
home is less than ideal, it’s better 
than a miserable combined family. 
Kids are the victims when second 
marriages fail. The effects can last a 
lifetime and affect generations. X 


From September to June, Ann teaches 
ninth grade English in Sandy, Utah. 
During the summer, she chases quail 
from her garden and types oral histories 
of elderly relatives. She lives a “tradi- 
tional” LDS life, having one husband, 
five grown children, and one precocious 
grandchild. 
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Living in a State of Perpetual Surprise 


by Linda Wilkins 


tepparenting for me is living 
G in a perpetual state of surprise. 

It’s like waking up in an exotic 
place with no luggage. Parts of the 
experience are unexpectedly beauti- 
ful; other parts you know you're just 
not equipped for. Although I 
encounter amazing, fulfilling new 
territory, I often feel overwhelmed, 
out of my element, unprepared. 
After four and a half years, I still 
don’t know how to respond to the 
challenges that arise, and I still 
haven't found an easy way to 
answer the question, “How many 
children do you have?” 


I know it sounds incredibly naive 
and stupid of me, but I didn’t give 
much thought to stepparenting 
before I married Bill. He had four 
kids, his ex-wife was their mother, 
he was the father, and I would be 
his partner and a supportive buddy 
to the children. The oldest, a 
thirteen-year old daughter, had 
lived with Bill since the divorce 
three years before. She was quiet 
and helpful and, I thought, at that 
age wouldn't be looking for a 
mother — maybe just someone to do 
her nails with. The other three 
weren t around much when Bill and 
I were dating. The ex-wife had a 
four-week rotating work schedule, 
and Bill had the three younger kids 
on the nights their mother was 
working. I had never seen a written 
copy of the schedule, and I didn’t 
learn until after the wedding that 
the arrangement gave Bill six nights 
out of every two weeks with the 
three younger kids. 


I got some advice regarding the 
children at the wedding reception. 
Two of my friends, who are sisters, 
began chatting with me about their 


stepmother. “We really hated her,” 
they casually told me. “We made her 
life miserable every chance we got.” 


“Was she awful?” I asked. 


“Actually, she was really nice. She 
was just an intruder; we didn’t 
want someone trying to take our 
mother’s place. We resented having 
this new family member imposed 
on us. Don’t ever ask them to call 
you Mom.” 


That jived with everything I knew 
about stepmothers. When I was in 
elementary school, a neighbor kid 
lost her mom and landed a stepmom 
who frightened us all with her 
military school-style parenting. And 
everyone knows about storybook 
stepmoms — think Cinderella, whose 
stepmother forced her into servi- 
tude, making her natural daughters 
taskmasters over their kindhearted, 
unfortunate stepsister. Think Hansel 
and Gretel, whose soulless step- 
mother twice convinced their loving 
father to abandon them in the 
woods to be killed by wild beasts. 


But, as a stepmom, I would leave 
the nurturing and disciplining to 
Bill. These kids have a mother, I told 
myself. The last thing they need is a 
bossy-pants stepparent pretending 
to be their mom. It would be easier 
for all of us if I just let their natural 
parents do the parenting. 


Later that same evening at the 
reception, Jocelyn, Bill’s oldest 
daughter, jokingly called me Mom. I 
chuckled and said, “I don’t feel 
ready to be anyone’s mom.” | 
remembered that little exchange 
years later, realizing it was the first 
of only a few moments when 
Jocelyn would invite me to identify 
myself as her parent—to commit to 
mother her. I wasn’t ready at the 


wedding reception to think about 
her going through puberty with 
only a lonely father for support. I 
hadn’t considered that splitting 
with her mother might have left her 
needing some female nurturing. 
And I hadn’t thought about how the 
time I now spent with her dad had 
once been time she alone had shared 
with him. 


The younger three, too, surprised 
me with their requests for mother- 
ing. I work as a volunteer in child 
advocacy, and we talk a lot about a 
child’s ability to bond with adults. 
The younger children are, the easier 
they form attachments. Heather and 
Amanda were six and five, and they 
were eager. They wanted hugs and 
kisses and warmth. They competed 
with each other for my attention, 
wanting to tell me who said what at 
school and what they had done that 
day at recess. They sat in my lap 
and read books to me and presented 
me with pictures they had colored at 
home or at school. Erinn was nine 
and identified strongly with his dad, 
but he also wanted hugs and kisses 
from me, and he tried hard to say 
things that would make me laugh. 


And they all were anxious to know 
what they should call me. I told 
them what I had told myself about 
how our relationship would be. 
They had a mother, I was more 
like their friend, and they could 
call me by my first name. I could 
tell Heather and Amanda were 
disappointed. 


Bill and I now have two children of 
our own, and when our first baby, 
Harper, began learning to talk, she 
started calling me “Linda” because 
that was what the older kids called 
me. We asked Heather and Amanda 
how they felt about using the word 
“mom.” They were thrilled that I 
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was finally giving them permission 
to be my children. They didn’t need 
a buddy; they wanted me to mother 
them. I felt then, and still sometimes 
feel today, like I did at the wedding 
reception: I don’t feel ready to be 
anyone’s mom. 


By keeping my distance as a parent, 
I was trying to do what was safest 
and easiest for me, not what was 
best for the children. I wasn’t 
making them comfortable; I was 
making it difficult for them to do 
what they do instinctively — attach. 
We don’t talk in terms of adult 
attachment, but we know we have 
trouble with it. That’s why, after a 
giant custody battle over those 
children, the same people who 


We're a family, and none 
of us feels like a step- or 


a half- anything. 


told Bill he was lucky to see the 
kids as much as he does would 

tell me I was performing the 
ultimate act of charity by taking on 
these tremendously burdensome 
stepchildren. 


That’s also why storybook 
stepmothers are so scary —not 
because they presume to parent 
kids that don’t belong to them but 
because they fail to truly mother 
children who really need a mother. 
Our experience in families leads us 
to believe that bearing and rearing 
our own babies is how we bond to 
them as mothers. Stepmoms aren’t 
around for the baby stage, so they 
can’t temper the business side of 
parenting — the discipline and 
direction— with motherly affection. 
Nightmare stepmother stories tell 
us that mothers hold all the cards 
when it comes to home and family. 
The abuse of a mother’s power 
happens when she fails to love her 
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children as mothers naturally do, 

and an unnatural, abusive mother 
is the most frightening person on 

the planet. 


That’s what I struggle against, and I 
hope that occasionally I’m succeed- 
ing. Though I’m not their natural 
parent, I’m trying to behave like a 
natural parent would. 


For a while, I believed that my 
relationships with my stepchildren 
were just several years behind Bill's. 
I hoped that my feelings for my 
stepchildren and their feelings for 
me would develop into solid, 
traditional family bonds, but we’re 
not really moving in that direction. 
Bill is their father in a more 
meaningful way than I 
will ever be their 
mother. While I’m the 
mom in my house 
only, their biological 
mom is their mom 
everywhere, even 
when they’re with me. 


Other factors also make me feel like 
less of a parent. There are times 
when the kids let me know that I 
don’t belong. They enjoy reminisc- 
ing with their dad about the good 
old days, sleeping in his big bed 
with him, playing with neighbor 
kids I never knew. And they like 
poking fun at me for doing things in 
ways unfamiliar to them. They 
couldn’t believe I had never rolled a 
corn cob in a cube of butter at 
dinner. When I don’t laugh at the 
tasteless bodily-function jokes (Bill’s 
classy contribution to family cul- 
ture), I can feel the “boring” label 
glaring from my forehead. The 
stepkids enjoy occasionally 
excluding me because it makes their 
smaller unit of our larger family 
something special. 


I’m also still adjusting to the house- 
work and the lack of privacy. It was 
a shock, the first few weeks, to see 


the kids walking into my bedroom 
while I was dressing, to find my 
jewelry and makeup in odd places 
around the house, to find my miss- 
ing shirt on one of the girls. The 
housework was what any parent of 
four could expect, but I got hit with 
it all at once, not one child at a time 
like most parents do. Now that we 
have six, I'm overrun with domestic 
tasks. I imagine all the wonderful, 
rewarding things I might be doing 
with the time I spend on laundry. 


I have also noticed that a divided 
family dynamic grows out of having 
six at times and two at others. Bill 
feels more of the burden of parent- 
ing the older kids than I do, and he 
also feels a need to compensate for 
not being with them while they are 
at their other home. It goes deeper 
than that, too, because Bill is protec- 
tive of the attachments he shares 
with the older children. He worries 
that they might feel left out or 
jealous of the family unit that exists 
when they’re not around. Rather 
than being a parenting team, there 
are too many moments when I 
realize that he’s not doing much 
with the younger kids, and I’m not 
doing much with the older ones. As 
parents, we both go where we feel 
most needed, and often that divides 
us into two camps. 


Still, I’m amazed at how far we’ve 

come, how well we've integrated. 

There are tremendous advantages 

to our family situation. Since the 

three middle children rarely spend 

more than four nights in a row at 

either home, I usually get the break I 

need at about the time I start feeling 

I need it. And since I’m not their 

natural parent, my stepkids give 

me some slack when I don’t act like 

one and a lot of appreciation when 

I manage to step up to the plate 

and be a real mom for them. And 

let’s not forget the deal I got when 

I became their mom-— four great 
continued on page 19 
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Sisters Soeak: Stepparenting | 


Exhilaration of Victory 


The following is the Sisters Speak ques- 
tion for this issue: “We would like those 
of you who are living in blended families 
or have become stepparents to share 
your experiences with us. How were 
you able to adapt to this new type of 
family life? What are some of the prob- 
lems and successes you have had with 
stepparenting? We'd appreciate hearing 
about specific incidents and insights.” 


This response to the Sisters Speak ques- 
tion comes from Nancy Pontius — “Mrs. 
Coach” — from American Fork, Utah. 


a 


The catastrophe of grace has landed 
me in a second marriage. I’m 
reminded of Akhmatova’s poem 
where, in two lines, the poet shakes 
her fists and then closes her hands 
in prayer: 

You're many years late, 

how happy I am to see you. 
It took a seeming eternity of nearly 
eleven years before my prayers were 
answered and a mentally well, loving 
man entered my life. We think that 
change occurs suddenly, but I have 
learned better. Happiness is wild 
and arbitrary, but it’s not sudden. 


his is my answer to the 
Sisters Shriek, I mean, Sisters 
Speak question: 


All in the matter of a few short 
minutes, I became mother to twelve 
children, grandmother of five, and — 
most importantly to me—a wife. 
Suddenly, I had everything I had 
dreamed of —along with a few more 
mouths to feed, a few more tons of 
laundry to wash, and a few more 
young minds and hearts to care for. 
We had six teenagers living with us 
until one of them left on a mission. 


I've been very tired since I got 
married eleven months ago. I’m 
spread rather thin. I still work full 


time at a bank and try to be as much 
as I can to my family. I’m happy to 
have married status, to have sex in 
my life, to have greater financial 
security, to have two freezers full, to 
have the basement finished, and to 
have a handy man on site. I married 
a high school wrestling coach and, 
while his world was full of physical 
activity, jobs, and kids, mine was 
full of kids and much despair, 
plotting, and planning to make ends 
meet. Living together has made my 
life so much easier — although it has 
added a few new hurdles to it. Our 
theme when we got engaged was a 
photo of a man biking into the 
sunset with the caption, “Accept 

the challenges so you may feel the 
exhilaration of victory.” 


I can barely begin to explain the 
exhilaration of never being in 
trouble, of being accepted for 
myself, of having someone hold my 
hand, of talking to someone late at 
night, of sharing books and bike 
rides together, of getting pinned, of 
being loved so tremendously that 
the past years of loneliness and 
sometimes not much faith have 
dissolved. Coach is my knight in 
shining armor, rescuing me from a 
huge sadness. 


What does the body make us 
believe? That we’re never ourselves 
until we contain two souls. I am full 
to overflowing in this marriage. I am 
warm, comfortable, tenderly cared 
for, and contained in this love. But 
as I said before, I am tired. I have 
high blood pressure. I finally quit 
my visiting teaching job because my 
heart and head were not connected 
about being gone all day and then 
being gone again for people who 
don’t need my presence as much as 
the people at home waiting for me 
do. Everyone in our home is 


completely capable of caring for him 
or herself, but I feel a huge discrep- 
ancy about what I have to do and 
what I want to do. I don’t make dinner 
for them; we make dinner together. 
Blending our families hasn’t been 
extremely hard, but it is time con- 
suming, and I just don’t have the 
time and sometimes not the energy. 


Rewarding moments: 

1) One of Coach’s boys moved into 
my house a month before we got 
married because he was so excited 
about living with us. We had many 
late night talks, and he vented a lot 
about his mother, who had left 
them. He wished she had known 
she was gay long before she had 
eight kids. 

2) I was asked to be the escort at the 
temple for Coach’s daughter’s wed- 
ding and to be in the bride’s room, 
helping her prepare for her marriage. 
3) I’ve received notes, flowers, and 
gifts from all of Coach's children 
and grandchildren. Coach also gets 
hugs from my girls and notes of 
appreciation that bring tears to his eyes. 
4) We’ve turned into a wrestling 
family. The girls handle the stats, 
the boys wrestle, Coach coaches, and 
I mark bout sheets at tournaments. 

5) I noticed that, in the beginning, 
my family sat on one side of the 
room and Coach’s family stuck 
together on the other when we had 
gatherings. It was the grandchildren 
who brought everyone together 
because they didn’t have a dividing 
line, be it real or imagined, and they 
sat on everyone’s laps. 


Frustrations: Coach had a very 
different standard of living than I 
did, and his kids thought nothing of 
leaving lights on or putting three 
items in the dryer. My kids, on the 
other hand, were trained to conserve 
if we were to make it in the large 
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house that my dad had built that we 
chose to keep. I never used the dryer 
but rather hauled baskets of laundry 
to the basement or hung it outside in 
order to stick to our $30/month 
electricity budget. I’ve been accused 
of being a fanatic about wasteful- 
ness, but it just about killed me to 
have one of Coach's boys use the 
dryer when I didn’t, and I’ve had to 
look at the eternal perspective on 
this one — what does it really matter 
now or in the long run? 


It mattered to me while I was single 
because if we ran out of gas and had 
no money, we didn’t go any place. If 
there was no good food left, we ate 
strange meals and turned off the 
freezer until we could stock it again. 
Memory dies unless we give it a use, 
and sometimes my memory is in full 
swing until Coach kindly reminds 
me that we can afford to run the 
dryer and it would 
save me lots of time 
and stress. 


Issues: 1) Moving 
into my home rather 
than Coach’s or a new 
place has caused 
some dilemmas in 
that his boys didn’t 
understand all our 
unspoken rules and 
they thought there 
was a double standard. 


2) We finished the basement so the 
boys would have their own rooms, 
and they think it is their private 
domain and are offended if the girls 
use the new family room. 


My own issue is that I was on the 
verge of moving when Coach came 
into my life. I had sold or given 
away just about everything I owned 
in order to fit into a small house, but 
I’ve ended up staying where I was. 
Everything I obtained was at such 
great sacrifice that when I finally 
decided to leave, I was almost 
disappointed not to be gone. We 
went through a major lightning 
strike, a loose truck smashing my 
brick fence, and a ferocious storm 
causing a flood in the basement — all 
in one week. I asked my ward to 
pray that we would sell our house, 
only to have romance come along 
instead. Now we have to make this 


house “our house” and not have it 
be the old stress-filled nightmare it 
used to be. Probably trees, bushes, 
wallpaper, paint, and a new dresser 
could accomplish that. 


Advice: 1) Get a huge, big bed 
everyone can get in or kneel 
around — we've had some wonder- 
ful, laughing, talking, bouncing 
times with lots of kids someplace in 
or on our bed. 

2) Have family prayer with whoever 
is available at a certain time each day. 
3) Don’t swear. 

4) Talk as much as possible about 
what bugs you or another family 
member. 

5) Give lots of hugs. 

6) Tuck everyone in at night. 

7) Kiss and squeeze your Coach in 
full view of everyone. 

8) Follow your promptings. 


I’ve found that daring to 
love is a great challenge, 
but I need to be daring 
and of good courage 
because the reward of 
being loving and being 
loved is so great. Being a 
loving person is one of, if 
not the greatest lesson, of 
life. I can see that I must 
give what I need most. So, 


we may not have it all 


ie Renee Tietjen 


Living in Perpetual Surprise continued from page 17 


kids and not one pregnancy or 
diaper change! 


Looking back on our first four and 
a half years, I’m amazed at how 
far we've come, how well we’ve 
integrated. The real details behind 
how we all came together are less 
and less important. My husband's 
previous marriage and the fact that 
I’m a stepparent to four and birth 
parent to two and the reality that 
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these children are half-siblings and 
are living in a blended family seem 
to trivialize the nature of the ties 
that bind us all together. We’re a 
family, and none of us feels like a 
step- or a half- anything. I would 
rather be mothering these children 
than anything else I can think of. 


So when people ask how many 
children I have, I’m not sure I’m 
being completely honest, but I claim 


together yet, but together 
we have it all. X 


all six. Any other response would be 
unnatural. X 


Linda lives in Alpine, Utah, with her 
husband Bill, six children, a dog, and 
three cats. Along with being a full time 
mother of six, Linda enjoys occasional 
trips with Bill to Europe and volunteers 
as a Court Appointed Special Advocate 
for children in Utah county. 
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On T-Shir 


by Laurel T. Ulrich 


ecently a former student 
R e-mailed me: “You'll be 
delighted to know that you 


are quoted frequently on bumpers 
in Berkeley.” 


Through a strange stroke of fate, I’ve 
gotten used to being quoted on 
bumpers. A few years ago, a young 
woman wrote to me from Oregon to 
ask if she could print a sentence from 
one of my essays on T-shirts. I said, 
“Sure.” All I asked was that she send 
me one of the T-shirts. The success of 
her enterprise surprised both her and 
me. A plain white T-shirt with the 
quotation “Well-behaved women 
seldom make history” became the 
best-selling item in her line of feminist 
T-shirts. Soon other manufacturers 
were printing my words on mugs, 
buttons, and bumper stickers. Most 
didn’t bother to ask permission. 
(There are actually two versions of the 
quote. One says “Well-behaved 
women rarely make history.” The 
other says “seldom make history.” 
Seldom is correct, though rarely may be 
more common.) 


People who know me as a mostly 
well-behaved Mormon woman are 
often surprised to see my name 
attached to this seemingly rebellious 
quote. I must admit to being some- 
what shocked myself at some of the 
settings in which I have found it. 
On a website called Radio Free 
Monterey, for example, it appeared 
alongside “God Must Be a Practical 
Joker” and “Stop Dating Married 
Republicans.” An on-line group that 
calls itself The Goddess Flesh Club 
includes it among many unprintable 
quotes and a few that are worth 
remembering, like the one from 
Wilma Vaught, Brigadier General in 
the U.S. Air Force: “What I wanted to 
be when I grew up was in charge.” 
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Not too long ago, another former 
student wrote me that he had been 


doing research in a small New 
Hampshire town when he saw the 
bumper sticker on the back of a 
Volvo. “The car owner was getting 
into her vehicle as I walked down the 
street and ... Il asked where she 
bought the bumper sticker. She said 
that she purchased it at a small “witch 
shop’ in Littleton.” 


This quote has kept company with 
anarchists, would-be witches, and 
many well-behaved women. The 
original manufacturer of the T-shirts, 
Jill Portugal, calls her company “One 
Angry Girl Designs.” She is interested 
in fighting sexual harassment, rape, 
and objectification of women. Among 
the other quotes she has used on her 
T-shirts is “There is no equality while 
women feel unsafe.” But my humble 
slogan also appears in more peaceful 
places, like Creating Keepsakes scrap- 
book magazine. On a website called 
Woman Today Magazine, it keeps 
company with a Nancy Reagan 
favorite, “A woman is like a tea bag. 
You never know her strength until 
you drop her in hot water.” On 
Blooming Woman! it joins Erma 
Bombeck’s: “Don’t confuse fame with 
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success. Madonna is one; Helen 
Keller is the other.” 


I have had e-mails thanking me for 
the quote from a biology instructor 
at a community college on the White 
Mountain Apache reservation in 
Whiteriver, Arizona; from the 
program coordinator in a 
Massachusetts nursing home who 


} had started a “Wild Women’s 
| Group” for the residents there; and 


from a quilting group in Maine. An 
associate dean in the graduate school 
of management at a California 
university wrote asking to use the 
quote on promotional materials; an 
employee of Hewlett-Packard’s 
Printing Division used it in his 
demonstrations at a computer trade 
show. It has also generated a few 
rebuttals. Baba-Kundi Shambhala, 
on a site called Sacred Woman, writes: 
“A Well-behaved, Strong Woman 
Creates History and Creates It Well! 
Even Though Only A Few May 
Acknowledge It.” 


Women in a wide variety of circum- 
stances see in this quotation some sort 
of validation for their independent 
behavior. One can only imagine the 
rebellion exemplified by the women 
in the Amtrak ticket office in Union 
Station, D.C., who told a friend of 
mine that all the women in the office 
wore the button. “I couldn’t resist 
telling her that I was acquainted with 
you, and she just lit right up and 
made me promise to tell you that the 
women at the Amtrak office thank 
you for all your “words of wisdom.” 
In other cases, the agenda is clear. 
Recently a woman I had never met 
wrote to tell me she had seen some- 
one wearing the T-shirt ina New 
York City subway. She wanted to 
know where to buy a shirt for herself 
since she was one of the named plain- 
tiffs in a gender discrimination suit 
against a major corporation. 
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How Well-behaved Women Make History 


I have begun to think that when I die 
my obituary will ignore my hard-won 
works of scholarship to focus on one 
almost accidental quote. I was amused 
to read an article in a student news- 
paper somewhere in Utah that began: 


Do you recognize these names? Dorothy 
Arzner. Ida Lupino. Barbara McClintock. 
Barbara Jordan. Madeline Albright. 
Katharine Graham. Julie Dash. Laurel 
Thatcher Ulrich. If you don’t, you should. 


Dorothy Arzner was the only woman 
screen director in Hollywood before 

the 1940s... . Barbara McClintock 
demonstrated that DNA structure could 
be rearranged and reprogrammed. .. . 
Barbara Jordan was the first African 
American woman elected to Congress. 
Madeline Albright is the first U.S. 
Secretary of State. ... Katherine Graham 
publishes the Washington Post. .. . Julie 
Dash is one of a few African American 
film directors ... And Laurel Thatcher 
Ulrich is a renowned Mormon author and 
feminist who said ‘Well-behaved women 
rarely make history.’” 


So much for twenty years of scholarly 
research. 


The more I read about the fame of my 
words, the more puzzled I am about 
its meaning. For some women, I think, 
there is pleasure in simply imagining 
misbehavior. 


That surely must be part of 
the motivation behind a 
crazy quilt project that will 
be displayed this fall in a 
Fiber Arts Festival in 
southern New Hampshire. 
The organizer told me that 
when she read the quotation 
on a quilters’ website, she 
couldn’t get it out of her 
head. Dozens of historical 
figures came to mind: “Joan 
of Arc, Lizzie Borden, Marie 
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Antoinette to name a few. I decided 
to see if any of the other list members 
would be interested in making crazy 
quilt blocks to depict their favorite 
misbehaving women.” The women 
featured in the final project range from 
Rosa Parks to Mother Jones and 
include such high-flying women as 
Mae West and Annie Oakley. What 
the women on this quilt have in 
common isn’t any more obvious that 
those in a program mounted under 
the same banner at a private girls’ 
school. The featured women included 
Margaret Thatcher, Eva Peron, 
women pirates, and female Ninjas. 


I suspect that the girls in this school 
had access to Cool Women: The 
Thinking Girl’s Guide to the Hippest 
Women in History, a product of Girl 
Press, publishers of “slightly danger- 
ous books for girl mavericks.” Despite 
the flamboyant cover and the slangy 
prose, the objective of this book is 
clearly inspirational. A string of 
stories about mythical and historical 
figures, from Amazons to Wu Shao, 
the “only female emperor to ever rule 
China,” teaches girls that there are 
many ways to make a difference in 
the world. Madame Curie follows a 
spread on Comic Book Queens and, 
in alphabetical order, Georgia O'Keefe 
succeeds Scarlet O’ Hara. 


My name and the words “Well- 
behaved women rarely make history” 


RESPECT KNOWS 
NO COLOR 


rarely make history. | 


are emblazened on a green strip on an 
orange cover filled with the names of 
famous —and infamous — women. 
There are lady pirates, suffragists, 
sports champions, Apache warriors, 
female samurais, and the “Fearless 
Flying W.A.S.P.s” (female pilots) of 
World War II. The Table of Contents 
features Brenda Starr, comic book 
heroine of the 1940s, who says, 

“Tm going to show some smart alecks 
around here that I can use my head 
for other things besides showing off 
goofy hats.” On the last page, Amelia 
Earhart, standing before her mar- 
velous flying machine, smiles above a 
haunting poem: 


Courage is the price that life exacts for 
granting peace. 

The soul that knows it not, knows no 
release 

From little things; 

Knows not the livid loneliness of fear, 
Nor mountain heights where bitter joy 
can hear 

The sound of wings. 


According to the inside front cover, 
Girl Press donates part of its royalties 
to Girls Inc. of Greater Santa Barbara, 
a “nonprofit organization dedicated to 
empowering girls to be strong, smart, 
and bold.” 


Not a bad objective, though the 
messages are mixed. Unlike the 
edifying biographies parents and 
teachers prefer, this 
book does not 
discriminate between 
bandit queens and 
tennis greats, and it 
gives as much 
attention to Eva Peron 
as to Madame Curie. 
There are no Mother 

i Teresas or Clara 

% Bartons in this book, 
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On T-Shirts and Bumpers contineud from page 21 


though if the authors had known 
about Barton’s affair with a Civil War 
commander, she might have made the 
cut. The feature on Martha Graham 
cautions readers not to “confuse wild 
with undisciplined,” explaining that 
“Martha was a fervent believer in the 
power of practice, maintaining that 
true creativity could not come until 
the basics of the craft had been 
mastered,” but it also describes her as 
the “ultimate wild girl of dance,” the 
woman who “blew apart the ‘feminine’ 
dance world of tutus and sweetness.” 


Ironically, Cool Women may reinforce 
the very stereotypes it is trying to 
overcome, suggesting that “empowered” 
women are by definition “wild women.” 
That is a very old idea. Since 
antiquity, misogynist writers have 
insisted that women are inherently 
more susceptible to misbehavior than 
men because they are more emotional, 
more likely to swing between 
extremes. “And when she was good, 
she was very, very good. But when 
she was bad, she was horrid.” 


In May 2001 a reporter for a daily 
newspaper in Columbia, S.C., wrote 
to ask me if I was the author of the 
words, “Well-behaved women seldom 
make history.” When I asked him 
why he wanted to know, he explained 
that a South Carolina Supreme Court 
Justice, a woman “who has a historic 
career in public service here, hit a 
parked car, drove away, and later 
admitted she was drinking.” When 
the reporter asked for a comment 
from one of the judge’s supporters, a 
local leader “famous in S.C. for his 
wit,” the man responded, “Well- 
behaved women seldom make 
history. Any further explanation is 
superfluous.” He seemed to assume 
that any woman spunky enough to 
rise to the top of her profession was 
also likely to break other social norms. 
That prospect is precisely what 
disturbs some people about 
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contemporary feminism. They believe 
that a woman who asserts herself 
disrupts the balance of nature. Men 
might march off to battle or compete 
in the harsh worlds of commerce or 
politics, but woman’s role is to bind 
wounds, care for the helpless, and 
ennoble the home. They fear that 
women who enter male professions 
might also acquire the worst aspects 
of traditional male behavior, becoming 
the drinking, smoking, gun-toting 
creatures of popular fantasy. Even 
worse, they will abandon the gentler 
arts on which civilization depends. 


But at what point does socially- 
prescribed “good behavior” become 
bad behavior? I am thinking of the 
Emily Dickinson poem that begins: 


What soft cherubic creatures 
These gentlewomen are 

One would as soon assault a plush 
Or violate a star. 


Dickinson’s gentlewomen are safe 
from verbal or physical assault, but 
they have also lost their capacity to 
act in the world. These women care 
more for being good than for doing 
good. Their untested virtue has all the 
strength of a sofa cushion; their ideals 
are as insubstantial as the delicate 
fabric in their caps and aprons. 


Such dimity convictions. 

A horror so refined 

Of freckled human nature . 
Of deity ashamed. 


It’s such a common glory 
A fisherman's degree. 
Redemption, brittle lady, 
Be so ashamed of thee. 


One can hardly imagine them caring 
for, let alone identifying with, the 
common suffering of humankind. 
Protecting themselves —and their 
reputations — they have turned away 
from the very sources of divinity. 


Clearly, definitions of good behavior 
are culturally constructed, and they 
change over time. Was Rosa Parks a 
well-behaved woman? The 
Montgomery, Alabama, bus company 
did not think so. Parks made history 
precisely because she dared to 
challenge both social norms and the 
law. Yet she became an icon for the 
civil rights movement in part because 
the media identified her as a mostly 
well-behaved woman, a hard-working 
seamstress who simply got tired of 
moving to the back of the bus. Few 
people knew her as the politically 
conscious secretary of the Montgomery 
NAACP. Her “good behavior” helped 
to justify her rebellion. 


The same was true of Anne Bradstreet, 
who made history by becoming 
America’s first published poet. In the 
preface to “The Tenth Muse Lately 
Sprung Up In America,” published in 
London in 1650, she wrote: 


I am obnoxious to each carping tongue 
Who says my hand a needle better fits — 
For such despite they cast on female wits, 
If what I do prove well, it won't advance, 
They'll say it’s stolen or else it was by chance. 


Was she a well-behaved woman? To 
those who thought good wives should 
remain silent, she was not. Yet 
Bradstreet had neglected neither her 
housework nor her prayers. The 
minister who arranged for the 
publication of “The Tenth Muse” 
assured readers that “these Poems are 
the fruit but of some few houres, cur- 
tailed from her sleep and other refresh- 
ments.” She was the original super-mom. 


Rosa Parks and Anne Bradstreet each 
made history in her own way, Parks 
by joining a social movement that 
eventually gave her the opportunity 
for heroism, Bradstreet by persisting 
in her literary endeavors despite 
carping tongues and the burdens of 
household management and mother- 
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hood. Neither torched houses nor 
carried a gun. Were they well-behaved? 


If well-behaved women seldom make 
history, it is not only because gender 
norms have constrained the range of 
female action but because history 
itself has traditionally considered a 
very narrow range of human behavior. 
History is about what happened in 
the past, but it is also about what gets 
remembered and recorded. Ironically, 
I have devoted my career to uncover- 
ing the lives of ordinary women, 
those who apparently seldom make 
history. When I began graduate 
school in the 1970s, early American 
history had little to say about women 
beyond the Salem witch outbreak or 
the story of Anne Hutchinson, the 
religious visionary who was banished 
from Boston for “antinomianism,” a 
heresy that held that those who had 
been redeemed by Christ were no 
longer subject to the moral law. 


I was curious about the “good wives,” 
the anonymous women who sustained 
the Puritan colonies day by day. My 
now famous quote appeared in my 
first published historical essay, an 
article entitled “Virtuous Women 
Found: New England Ministerial 
Literature, 1668-1735,” which appeared 
in American Quarterly 28 (1976): 20-40. 
It began this way: 


“Cotton Mather 
called them ‘the 
hidden ones.’ They | 
never preached or 
sat in a deacon’s 
bench. Nor did : 
they vote or attend 
Harvard. Neither, 
because they were | rat 
virtuous women, 
did they question 
God or the 
magistrates. They 
prayed secretly, 
read the Bible 
through at least 
once a year, and 
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went to hear the minister preach even 
when it snowed. Hoping for an 
eternal crown, they never asked to be 
remembered on earth. And they 
haven't been. Well-behaved women 
seldom make history.” 


My objective was to give these 
women a history by reading between 
the lines of ministerial writing to or 
about “good women.” What I found 
was a curious shift in ministerial 
attitudes over time, as women became 
the dominant force in Massachusetts 
congregations. 


Not satisfied with a history based 
only on what men thought women 
should be, I turned toward social 
history. I wanted to know what life 
was really like in households and 
neighborhoods. Twenty-five years 
and three books later, I have not lost 
my interest in ordinary women. In 
women’s diaries, letters, court testimony, 
and in hundreds of household textiles, 
I discovered an alternative history of 
early New England, one that fully 
situates female experience in the 

main currents of American history 
and at the same time transcends the 
good/bad dichotomy that has for too 
long dogged most accounts of the 
female past. 


If well-behaved women have no 


history, it is not only because gender 
norms have constrained female action, 
but because few historians have taken 
the time to uncover the stories of 
women whose arena has been 
domestic and local. The diary of the 
Maine midwife, Martha Moore 
Ballard, taught me the power of that 
focus. At a distance, Ballard’s life was 
the stuff from which funeral elegies 
were made. She was a “good wife” in 
every sense of the word, indistin- 
guishable from all the self-sacrificing 
and pious women cherished by 
prescriptive literature. Up close, her 
own account tells a far more interest- 
ing and nuanced story, as I explain in 
the closing pages of A Midwife’s Tale: 


There was nothing in Christian tradition 
that said a midwife ought to keep a diary. 
In fact, most people. . . assumed the works 
of women would be hidden from the 
world, though known to God. For some 
complex of reasons, probably unknown 
even to her, Martha felt an intense need to 
re-create her own life day by day in her 
diary. As a consequence, she left a eulogy 
more powerful than any New England 
pastor was capable of preaching. 


Through the diary, we know Martha 
as “a devout Christian and humble 
nurse whose intelligence sometimes 
made it difficult for her to attend 
church or to defer to her town’s 
physicians.” She 

# was “a Daughter of 
; Zion who shoveled 
manure and bled 

fm cats, a pious 

| midwife who 

» religiously collected 
her fees.” She was a 
loving wife and 
mother who “took 
naps while her girls 
washed, scolded 
her servants when 
they misbehaved, 
and occasionally 
quarreled with her 
husband.” The 
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Cultivating Dissonance 


by Sarah Hogan 


I resent the assumption in society 

that Iam more noble-minded than 
the rest of the population —or ought 
to be. I hate people who croon, “Don’t 
you just love children?” I wish I could 
just once come home from work and 
not feel as though I should have 
worked harder, cared more, been 
more selfless. 


] have mixed feelings about teaching. 


This is my second year as a teacher. 
The hardest thing about my life right 
now is that there is no reprieve from 
giving. And yet I want to give. I love 
my students. They matter. I have seen 
them watch me for signs of what it 
looks like to be a person, an adult — 
and I want to be what they need. I 
hear their plea as they ask, “Don’t you 
Dy hope you 
never have 
children like 
us?” and 
my smile 
answers 
their silent 
question 
with a warm 
reassurance, 
“You are my 
children. I 
wouldn't 
trade you for 
anyone 
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else's. 


I radiate a 
genuine 
enthusiasm for everything I teach: a 
love of learning, a conviction that 
everything good is possible. And I feel 
my students suck that energy like 
thirsty vampires who need my faith to 
sustain them. 


I can only offer so much without 
receiving in return. Yet, despite seeing 
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students make dramatic turnarounds 
and after hours spent indulging 
myself with chocolate ice cream, I 
don’t feel like I can give any more 
than I could before. I sleep for 
thirteen hours and feel rested — until I 
step out the door to school. 


I’m surprised even at the personality I 
have when teaching. At first I don’t 
realize it until | come home and show 
my roommate a new shirt I’ve bought. 
The shirt is a bright cherry red with 
flowers embroidered on it. It makes 
me intensely happy. My roommate 
looks confused. Tactfully, she asks 

me to imagine attending a singles 
ward party wearing the shirt. I say 
that in the store I had seen myself 
teaching math in it. A pause. Finally 
she says, with eyebrow emphasis, 
“Oh. Well, then.” I take the shirt back 
to the store. 


Several months later, back into a new 
school year, I think of the shirt with 
longing. I wish I had not returned it. 
Finally, I realize that I’ve imagined 
somehow that the bright cherry color 
would protect my energy. Its courage 
would not quail when negativity 
threatened. No matter how many 
people wore black, it would be as red 
at the end of the day as it was when 
I'd left the house in the morning. In it, 
I might have had the strength to hold 
on to myself a bit longer. 


Because ultimately that is my struggle 
—to be the same person at the end of 
my last class that I was when I walked 
into the building that morning. Not to 
measure my strength by how many 
lives I changed that day or how many 
superhuman teaching moments I 
created. Simply to give what I have 
and know that it will never be 
enough. To take what I can from the 
joys of life, even though they are 
mixed with intense pain. To value 
growth above all else. 


This is what my friend calls, “learning 
to sit with dissonance.” It means 
rejoicing that I didn’t buy the red shirt 
because my longing has taught me 
why I needed it. It means loving 
students 
and know- 
ing that it 
will never 
be easy 
work. It 
means not 
having 

to fix 
everthing, 
explain 
complete- 
ly, resolve 
all of my 
problems. 
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One day, this friend and I took a 
walk. We passed an apartment 
building in the city, where tall weeds 
grew with no attempt to control them. 
At the same instant, we grabbed each 
other’s arms, pointing to a corner of 
the yard. Someone had cleared a 
three-foot square patch and planted it 
with perfect rows of flowers. A tiny 
fence separated it from the wild lawn. 
We had been talking of dissonance 
when we happened upon it. 


Another friend says, “The miracle 

is in the process.” Last summer I 
grew my own garden. All my life, 
gardeners have enthusiastically and 
egregiously gardened around me. I 
refused to convert. I don’t like insects, 
dirt, or hot sun. I like fresh vegetables 
a lot. But not that much. Not enough 
to kill myself over. But for some 
reason, in my twenty-eighth year I 
wanted a garden. I grew yellow 
squash seeds on my window sill. I 
watched the leaves pop up and felt as 
if I’d given birth. This wasn’t a seed 
coming up; it was life being created in 
my living room. I admit that I talked 
to the plants. 
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Then I walked two-thirds the length 
of the city of Boston to take them to 
the garden. It was a windy day. I 
sheltered them with my body, but the 
tender stalks swayed violently in the 
wind and began to sever. I planted 
them anyway, binding the stems, 
almost worn through, to stakes in 
the ground. When I returned, they 
had healed over, scarred but strong. 
I celebrated — until slugs invaded. I 
used beer and salt and refused to 
accept defeat. When the first tiny 
squash grew big enough to eat, I 
picked it with joyful reverence and 

a whole new appreciation for biblical 
references to the harvest. My squash 
was a miracle to me in a way that 
no one else’s ever had been. To 

have experienced it, I had to live 

the process. 


Currently, my central journey is that 
of a teacher. There are incredible 
disappointments and moments of 
wild rejoicing in a student’s growth— 
or in my own. Often I can heroically 
surmount one challenging moment 
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but drag myself lethargically through 
every day’s minor ups and downs. 
Only vacations have preserved my 
vitality this year, providing me with 
space and breath to recover my iden- 
tity, to see my teacher self objectively. 


Today, I returned from spending 
Easter with my grandfather in upstate 
NewYork. We went to the senior 
citizens meeting, ate at the firemen’s 
fish fry, and played a lot of pinochle. 
A retired farmer, Grandpa also helped 
me plan this year’s garden. I want to 
expand a bit, so he puttered about the 
basement and found me radish, bean, 
and cucumber seeds. He also gave 

me a good-sized tomato plant he’d 
started inside. Since it had to travel 
back to Boston in the luggage 
compartment of a Greyhound bus, 
Grandpa used his band saw to trim 
the base off a plastic juice bottle. We 
snapped the cover neatly over the 
plant’s pot, protecting it from jostling. 


Reminded of my yellow squash 
ordeal, I told my grandfather about 
how I'd almost killed those 
plants the year before. 
Laughing at my past igno- 
rance, I declared that now I 
would know better how to 
protect my seedlings in plastic 
containers when I took them 
outside. Surprisingly, my 
grandfather responded very 
seriously. “Before you put 
them in the ground, you have 
to proof them,” he urged. 


On T-Shirts and Bumpers continued from page 23 


diary reveals the anatomical curiosity 
that led her to observe and record 
autopsies as well as nurse the sick, 
the integrity that allowed her to testify 
in a sensational rape trial against a 
local judge who was her husband's 
employer, and the courage that took 
her out of bed at night not only to 
deliver babies but to care for the 
bodies of a wife and children 
murdered by their own husband 
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and father. Martha Ballard “kept 
faith in ultimate justice despite 
repeated encounters with suicide, 
murder, and war.” 


Martha Ballard made history through 
the life that she lived and the diary 
that she kept. Her diary teaches us 
that if we are to expand the 
boundaries of women’s lives, we must 
also expand our notions of history. 


“Take them outside for a few hours at 
a time, and let them get used to the 
wind and sun in a partly sheltered 
spot. Then the 
stalks will grow 
strong and 
resilient like 
your muscles 
do when you 
exercise.” 


Grandpa takes 
pride in his 
gardening 
wisdom. 
However, he 
didn’t realize 
how much he spoke to me. Once 
again I feel as though my epiphany 
has revealed an understanding that I 
thought I'd already gained: Change 
comes through pushing the limits of 
our ability; joy isn’t the happy ending 
that comes when all of life’s villains 
are finally defeated, but it is real all 
the same. I expect Ill learn this all 
over again before I see another 
summer vacation, but at this precise 
moment I feel like a believer. 


Difficult as it is, richly rewarding as it 
is, our work —that of teacher and 
student —is to slowly remove our 
protective coverings and allow the 
wind to help us grow. XK 


Sarah lives in a small third-floor Boston 
apartment and yearns for the day when 
she will again be able to grow even a tiny 
rooftop garden. 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich planned to give 
an early version of this essay as a 
workshop at Exponent II retreat held at 
Hillsboro, New Hampshire, in July 2000. 
When laryngitis prevented her from 
performing, her good friend Susan Gong 
carried on, using Laurel's cryptic notes. 
Laurel delivered a second version as 

the first Eugene England Memorial 
Lecture at Utah Valley State College 

in October 2001. 
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By Hand 


by Mikelle Fisher Eastley 


ne way | like to spend a sum- 

mertime Saturday afternoon is 

browsing around for ribbon. | 
have a few regular spots: the base- 
ment of Pearl Arts and Crafts in 
Cambridge, a kiosk in Fanueil Hall, 
and the back wall of “Sew-fisticated,” 
a little discount sewing store near my 
house. I buy satin ribbon for gift 


Materials needed: 
- One very sturdy shoebox 


- A grommet kit with an inside diameter of 1/2” 
($12 at any home improvement store) 
- 3/4” diameter dowel cut to the length of the interior 


of the shoebox 


Ribbon Box 


boxes, transparent shimmery ribbon 
for making homemade stamped greet- 
ing cards, and lacy ribbon —just 
because I like it. 


Most of the time the ribbon that 
catches my eye is expensive, so | 
usually buy just a few yards. This 
presents a bit of a problem when | 
bring my little treasures home: I have 
no place to keep them. 


- 2x 1/4” diameter dowels cut 1” long each 


- Plastic or cardboard ribbon spools 


Several weeks ago, I pulled one of my 
favorite blue shimmery ribbons out 
only to find it wrinkled and frayed. I 
decided it was time to make a ribbon 
box. Determined to spend money on 
the ribbon and not the box in which to 
store it, I figured out how to make a 
ribbon box on a budget. The 
instructions follow. 


STEP 1. Start by drilling 3/4” long 1/4” 
diameter holes in both ends of the 3/4” 
diameter dowel. (See picture.) 


(I found that starting with a 1/8” drill bit 
and working my way up to 15/64” drill bit 
kept the 3/4” diameter dowel from 
breaking lengthwise.) 


STEP 2. Using wood glue, glue the 1” long dowels in both ends of the 
big dowel (see picture) so that 1/4” remains. Set the dowel aside. 
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STEP 3a. The small dowels will be held in place by 
cutting holes in the ends of the shoebox and sticking 
the little dowels through. (See picture.) 


STEP 5. To assemble, place the rib 


Wel. Place one end of 
the dowel in one hole, and then pull the other end out slightly to fit the 
other dowel end in the hole. (See picture.) 


bon spools on the d 


lien: 


STEP 3b. Mark the holes by finding 
the middle point of the ends of the 
box. Using the hole punch (also called 
the “cutter”) found in the grommet 
set, punch holes in each end. 


For punching the holes, I found that 
setting the end of the box ona 
cantilevered 2x4 clamped to a work 
surface worked well. (See picture.) 


Following the directions found in the 
grommet set, install the grommet to 
protect the hole that the dowel sits in. 


STEP 4. The last task is to cut holes for 
the ribbon to come out of the long side 
of the box. Mark holes any desired 
distance apart. For wide ribbons, space 
the holes farther apart; for narrow 
ribbons, closer together. Again, 
following the directions in the 
grommet kit, cut holes as marked. 
Depending on how heavy the 
cardboard is, this may be an easy or 
difficult task. For a finished look, I 
chose to grommet each of the holes, 
but that tended to wear out the box 
(grommeting requires heavy hammer- 
ing), and I think that step may be 
unnecessary. 
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A Summer for Denon 


by Susan Strickland 


hen I first heard that Denon 
W was being offered to us for 
the summer, I groaned 


silently. It was such a bad time to take 
on a nearly three-year-old. Erin, our 
married oldest daughter, had already 
thrown our household into upheaval. 
Her husband, Tom, had been accepted 
by the University of San Francisco 
Law School. They were preparing to 
move to the Bay Area and in with us. 
Chaline, our second daughter, was 
getting married in August. A junior at 
the University of Texas at Austin, she 
wouldn't be able to get here to make 
wedding plans until early July. And 
my husband Monte and I had 
planned a business/ pleasure trip to 
the Pacific Northwest. 


However, when I looked at my 
nineteen-year-old son, Erik, and saw 
the urgency in his face, I knew there 
was no way that his son would not be 
invited to join us. Somehow we would 
make it work. 


We began calling airlines, waiting 
hours on hold as one after another 
told us that half-price fares had 
already been on sale for several days. 
With the rush for tickets, there would 
be no flights available for weeks. Erik 
called Microsoft and turned down his 
prestigious summer job in Seattle. We 
got the tickets. Our high school 
students Chad and Darian agreed to 
be heavily recruited for babysitting. 
Erik would work full-time at the 
software company at which his father 
was employed. 


Chaline scheduled a weekend in early 
June to bring Denon to us. Laden with 
apprehension and rainbows of 
balloons, we waited at SFO for the 
flight from Austin. Chaline and 
Denon were almost the last off the 
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plane. Chaline knelt beside the shy 
little boy and made the introductions. 
“Denon,” she said, “This is Daddy.” I 
looked at my son, his straight dark 
hair bent over the curly blonde head 
of my only grandchild, and thought 
irrationally, “How can this be?” My 
eyes flooded with tears. 


We wanted him now as we had not 
three years ago in Texas, when we 
first learned that he would be. With 
Monte’s job in California, I was left 
working a job-and-a-half in Texas and 
trying to meet the needs of my five 
children. I remember staring at the 
dashboard of our battered van as Erik 
told me about the pregnancy, the dust 
motes suddenly appearing enormous. 
I strained to comprehend what he was 
telling me, thinking, “Too much. Too 
much. I cannot endure this.” Erik, 
hoping to find some solace from his 
lost childhood, had sat for hours in a 
park instead of going to work. He 
lost his job— was barely able to 
function in school. He didn’t drive 
yet, so Erin and I delivered him to the 
hospital for the birth of his child. 
Denon was born the summer before 
his senior year. 


There had been a few times when 
Denon came for the afternoon. I 
glanced in once to see him asleep on 
Erik’s bed. Erik, with clumsy sixteen- 
year-old fingers and inscrutable face, 
was gently stroking his son’s tiny 
head. But we saw little of Denon as 
his young parents became estranged. 
Erik accepted a scholarship to the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
When Denon was nine months old, 
we left for San Francisco. We didn’t 
say good-bye. For years, almost the 
only contact with him was the child 
support payments Erik made and 
birthday presents we sent. And 
suddenly, here he was. 


Denon was stiff and quiet all the way 
home, bewildered by this crowd of 
admiring strangers. His stressed 
little body threw up twice the first 
night. “Mommy, Mommy,” he 
sobbed, confused by the mysteries 
suddenly happening to him. We 
offered him all our treasures — Ninja 
Turtles, Wild Things, and a horizon 
full of ocean. Soon the high musical 
laugh of our little prince filled the 
house. He was the center of dinner 
conversation; the highlights of our 
days were his. He came to love us all 
with all the force and purity of his 
soul—as we loved him. 


He liked the beach, especially being 
held in his father’s arms high above 
the waves. When we swam, however, 
he was distressed. “Grandma, come 
back!” he would call. He liked going 
to the “different playground” with his 
Daddy. 


His “T will help you” became the 
background of our lives. He gathered 
snails and watched them climb the 
door. He stomped gleefully through 
puddles. He raced through the house, 
his super-cape flaring. He hated to 
bathe but loved to run through the 
hose Darian held for him. He bounced 
on all the beds to the chant of “No 
more monkeys.” He hid in plain sight 
while we searched fruitlessly for him. 
He liked red juice. He was excited to 
weigh twenty-eight pounds! “One 
more time,” he would repeatedly 
require when playing a favorite game. 
He loved Darian’s cat vigorously and 
couldn’t understand when she fled 
from his caresses. 


“Y’m a good boy,” he announced in 
discovery. “I’m not a bad boy.” We 
always agreed. He did enjoy being a 
mean rhinoceros, his light brown eyes 
somber under a clenched brow. We all 
bore gore prints. We raised eyebrows 
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at each other when he entreated red- 
haired Erin to “let me tie you up.” He 
liked having his clean feet sniffed and 
would collapse with laughter when 
we pretended to recoil at the odor. 


He was thrilled by having a house- 
hold of eight adults to adore him. He 
played us with virtuosity. He would 
kiss (and sometimes lick) us with 
deep affection. Some days he would 
accept help only from the current 
favorite. Often it was Uncle Chad, 
who built him models and tickled 
him. He was known to spit— but only 
as a final defense when the scaring 
got too intense. “Let me bite you,” he 
occasionally pleaded with us. We 
played “London Bridges” and “Duck, 
Duck, Goose” with him, but he liked 
it best when we simply joined hands 
and jumped to the incantation, “We're 
all friends!” His best friend was clear- 
ly Daddy. He waited by the window 
each night for Daddy to come home, 
throwing himself headlong into his 
arms. He had waited nearly three 
years for a daddy and wouldn't 
permit any of us to speak to Erik 
with annoyance. 


As befitted a young Texan, Denon 
was taught by Erik to “mosey.” He 
hooked his thumbs in his armpits and 
swaggered bow-legged around the 
living room. He loved to dance to 
rock music, changing the lyrics to 
make sense to him. “Let’s make some 
lots of honey!” he would sing to us. 
“We will, we will ROCK YOU!” he 
liked to shout. 


He was there when Erik’s old dog 
died. Suddenly the games of “killing” 
us that we had been discouraging 
ended. He worried about the 
blanketed dog, lying forlornly on the 
deck awaiting burial. “You better help 
him,” he admonished me sternly. He 
would not be kept from the gravesite. 
With his aunts and uncles he gathered 
a handful of wild flowers to place on 
it reverently. 
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Knowing he was leaving soon, we 
had his third birthday party a few 
weeks early. We wedding-shopped 
until dark, but he was waiting 
patiently when we returned, his 
wall of presents untouched. His 
father made him chocolate cake 
with dinosaur frosting. He accepted 


the acclaim as his due and blew out 
the candles in the dark, and then 
again “one more time.” 


Somehow the wedding preparations 
went on also. We sewed nearly every 
waking hour. Erik and Denon escaped 
the furor by seeing the current Disney 
release over and over again. They 
were home, however, when fourteen- 
year-old Darian modeled her long 
shining bridesmaid dress. We were 
charmed when Denon took her hand 
and asked, “Would you like to dance?” 
They circled swiftly around the room. 
After he escorted her to a seat, he 
whispered, “You have a pretty dress.” 
In an awe-struck tone he added, “ Are 
you Beauty?” A few minutes later, he 
was giggling on the floor, a wounded 
Beast awaiting the healing kiss. 


He got a new “tie-shirt” and vest for 
the wedding and could not be shaken 
from the belief that Chaline was going 
to marry him (although he remained 
convinced that her wedding dress was 


a slip). When told that “Uncle Scott” 
was the intended groom, he happily 
planned to marry them both. 


Suddenly the family portrait had been 
taken, the wedding was over, and the 
honeymooners sped away. Denon felt 
a deep sense of incompleteness about 
the whole affair. “But I didn’t marry 
anybody,” he insisted. 


The next morning we left for a mini- 
reunion at my brother’s mountain 
cabin. Denon splashed happily in the 
lake with the other children, nested in 
the hammock, and slept with us under 
the stars. Erik kayaked him around 
the lake. We stayed as late as we could. 
It was after midnight when we got home. 


A phone message from Denon’s 
mother was waiting. She was flying in 
at ten in the morning to take him 
home. The summer was over. 


Denon and I drove to the airport. He 
was shining and clean but, thanks to a 
haircut from Uncle Chad, no longer 
clustered with curls. I reminded him 
that Mommy was coming and that, 
although we loved him, it was time to 
go home. We waited together at the 
gate, and then there was Mommy. 


Swept by an unexpected wave of 
devastation, I stepped away to 

allow their huge hugs to be private. 
Held-back tears choked me. Where 
had the summer gone? For a whole 
month of wedding madness, I had 
hardly seen Denon. Now he was leav- 
ing. I did not yet know that to“Denon, 
I love you” I would not again receive 
the answer “I love you, too.” 


He had his mother back. No doubt he 
thought he had lost her forever. No 
one else could get close to him. His 
joy illumined him. Back at the house, 
he twined his fingers in her beautiful 
long hair, drawing it across his face 
like a mustache. “I’m glad you're 


continued on page 31 
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[( Book Review _] 


Lucy s Book and the Search 
for an Authentic History 


Lavina Fielding Anderson, ed. Lucy’s 
Book: A Critical Edition of Lucy Mack 
Smith’s Family Memoir. Signature 
Books, 2001. 


by Joanne Baird Giordano 


ucy’s Book: A Critical Edition of 
Lucy Mack Smith’s Family 

Memoir is the latest of many 
versions of Lucy Mack Smith's autobi- 
ographical family history, beginning 
with her father’s story and ending 
with the murder of her two sons at 
Carthage. Most readers of LDS 
Church books know the memoir as 
The History of Joseph Smith by His 
Mother. Lavina Fielding Anderson 
presents Lucy’s rough draft in parallel 
column format next to the earliest 
publication—a controversial 1843 edi- 
tion published by Orson Pratt as 
Biographical Sketches of Joseph Smith, the 
Prophet, and his Progenitors for Many 
Generations. Anderson has added 
extensive scholarly information: an 
introductory critical analysis, a textual 
history, detailed footnotes, a lengthy 
bibliography, biographical summaries 
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for people mentioned in the memoir, a 
49-page chronology, and an epilogue 
covering Lucy’s life after she dictated 
the manuscript. The end result is an 
impressive volume that makes for 
rewarding but difficult reading. 


I believe that Anderson’s edition 
makes a significant and much needed 
contribution to Church history and 
life writing about Latter-day Saint 
women. However, Lucy’s Book is 
probably not a text that most casual 
readers of personal narratives or 
Church books would be willing to 
tackle. With 968 pages of scholarly 
material and parallel column text, 
this latest and most complete version 
of Lucy Mack Smith’s history requires 
weeks of intense reading to do it 
justice. Furthermore, the detailed 
information in this book may 
overwhelm readers who have only a 
basic understanding of Latter-day 
Saint history. It’s not a book to store 
on the shelf and occasionally turn to 
as a reference source (though I'll 
undoubtedly use the chronology 

and biographical summaries for 

that purpose). Most readers will 

need to read the textual history and 
entire narrative before understanding 
this version of the memoir and truly 
appreciating Lucy Mack Smith’s 
contribution to recorded knowledge 
of the Restoration and early Church 
history. 


In short, Lucy’s Book is for those who 
love to study and not for those who 
simply want a good read. For 
example, Anderson has painstakingly 
marked the strikeouts and insertions 
that are crucial for presenting the text 
in its original rough draft form and 
restoring Lucy Smith’s personal voice. 
However, those who demand that 
stories have a smooth narrative 


flow —especially readers who have 
trouble deciphering unedited 

writing or comparing texts in parallel 
columns — might be better off 
reading other published versions of 
the narrative. 


For example, in The Revised and 
Enhanced History of Joseph Smith by His 
Mother (Bookcraft 1996), Scot Facer 
Proctor and Maurine Jensen Proctor 
omit controversial sections, combine 
versions of the narrative, and 
substitute their own language without 
providing supporting details to help 
readers know the origin of individual 
sections of their text. Their edition 
can’t compare with Lavina Fielding 
Anderson’s as a rich source for history 
and textual analysis. Nevertheless, 
readers who lack the inclination or 
study skills to sift through the details 
in Lucy’s Book may be willing to trade 
accuracy for a manageable, easy-to- 
read story. 


On the other hand, those prepared to 
devote a large chunk of time to 
analyzing Anderson's book will not 
be disappointed. Her thorough 
research into the history behind each 
published version of the memoir 
results in a textual history that could 
almost be a separate book. During the 
winter after the martyrdom (1844-45), 
Lucy Mack Smith dictated her family 
history to twenty-three-year-old 
Martha Jane Knowlton Coray. 
Anderson paints a complicated 
picture of how their collaboration 
produced a family history that Orson 
Pratt published in England, Brigham 
Young ordered destroyed, George A. » 
Smith and Wilford Woodruff revised, 
and the Church finally published as 
installments in the Improvement Era 
with an introduction by Joseph F. 
Smith (Lucy’s grandson and the 
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prophet at the time). 


By following this story through 
generations, Anderson indirectly 
raises provocative questions about the 
nature of autobiography, the process 
of editing and publishing narratives, 
how attitudes about authorship have 
changed over time, and the difficult 
task of reconstructing the past from 
written texts. What makes Anderson’s 
analysis difficult to read also makes it 
fascinating: She pieces together 
documents to write a history about 
the conflicting versions of the history 
of Lucy’s memoir (which was, in turn, 
yet another history). 


Anderson offers a wealth of historical 
information and yet, for the most 
part, wisely lets readers draw their 
own conclusions. She restores the 
text of the 1853 publication while 
using footnotes to explain changes 

in later editions. By offering the 
surviving rough draft pages of the 


memoir, she preserves a sense of 
Lucy Mack Smith’s oral language that 
is missing from the more polished 
1853 publication. After all, this critical 
edition originated with Lavina 
Fielding Anderson’s “serious search, 
not just for Lucy’s record, but for her 


authentic voice” (16). 


The title alone restores something 
missing from other editions. The 
narrative isn’t the “History of Joseph 
Smith” but rather his mother’s own 
story. Clearly, Lucy Mack Smith 
viewed the finished manuscript 
narrative as her story: “Here ends the 
history of my life, as well as that of 
my family, as far as I intend carrying 
it for the present. And I shall leave the 
world to judge, as seemeth them 
good, concerning what I have 
written” (752). 


Anderson’s version emphasizes the 
need for Latter-day Saint women to 
write or record their own life stories 


A Summer for Denon continued from page 29 


here!” he whispered over and over. 
When Daddy came home from work, 
he sat between them, delighted to be 
with them both. He was yet to 
understand that having Mommy 
meant leaving Daddy. 


They missed getting on the midnight 
flight that first night. In the early 
hours of the morning, I peeked into 
his room. Instead of the expected 
empty space, the golden little boy 
lay sleeping there, nestled in his 
father’s arms. We had the gift of one 
more day. 


His last day flew. He went outlet 
shopping with his mother and me, but 
Grandma’s hand was no longer 
acceptable. He would want “only my 
Mommy!” from here on. He had 
pulled back into his other life, ready 
to let us go. 


Denon, Mommy, and I drove across 
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the Golden Gate Bridge and had 
lunch with Daddy in Sausalito. 
Monumentally indifferent to the 
bridge, Denon was able to once more 
indulge his passion for tunnels. We 
ate by the water. Nobody had much 
to say. We went home and packed. 
While his mother rested, I tried to 
encourage Denon to sleep. I read him 
his favorite stories. I snuggled him in 
his blankets and asked, “Would you 
like me to go so you can go to sleep?” 
“No,” my grandson said solemnly, “I 
just want you to go.” 


I was invited to go with my son and 
his son to the “different playground” 
in the dark. His mother graciously 
declined to come along. Erik swung 
Denon to the limits of the chain. 
Denon climbed all the equipment. His 
Little Prince laugh pealed down to me 
from behind the plastic bubble. The 
three of us stepped on each other’s 
shadows so we couldn’t move. We 


in their own voices. Despite the fact 
that some readers may find this 
edition of Lucy Mack Smith’s family 
history difficult to read, in the end 
Lucy’s Book fulfills what Anderson 
promises to accomplish at the end of 
her book-length introduction: 


“Tt is a spiritual autobiography, a 
family memoir, and a woman’s 
document. Without in any way 
diminishing its enormous contribu- 
tions to early Mormon historiography, 
it is time to critically establish its text 
as a contribution to the field of 
women’s history and to count it 
among the treasures of Mormon 
women’s personal writings” (166). X 


Joanne 1s currently writing a book about 
symbolism in scripture narratives and a 
fictional work about mother-daughter 
storytelling among Mormon women. But 
she is considering writing a trashy 
romance novel instead. 


walked through crystal points of fog 
toward the lights on the hill. We were 
going home. 


In the dark, Denon’s clear voice 
broke the silence. “She wants to be 
married.” 


“Who2” Erik asked him. 


“My mommy wants to be married. 
She wants to marry her Uncle Scott.” 


Erik and I looked at each other. There 
was no “Uncle Scott.” 


The hill began to get steep. Erik strode 
ahead in his soccer shorts and long 
jacket, Denon in his arms. The fog 
swirling in from the sea erased them. 
Through my own crushing sense of 
loss, I tried to imagine what Erik 
would be feeling tonight: this man, 
this boy, my son—computer nerd, frat 
continued on page 32 
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A Summer for Denon continued from page 31 


rat, cyclist, Cal junior, pool shark, 
philosopher, father. 


I came up slowly to the two dark 
shapes on the hill. “Denon wanted to 
wait,” Erik said. 


The suitcases were packed, the car 
was loaded, but we could still barely 
say good-bye. Denon was ready for 
his other life, oblivious to our pain. 
He submitted patiently, however, as 
we each held him in farewell. “I love 
you,” said Uncle Chad. “I will marry 
you,” promised Denon, pushing 
Chad’s hair off his face in his 
accustomed gesture of affection. Then 
it was time for Mommy, Daddy, and 
Denon to meet the plane. 


Things are very quiet here now. 
Chaline and Scott, still honeymoon- 
ing, have not yet called to report 
their safe return to Austin. Tom 

has survived his first week of law 
school, surfing mostly, but finding 
time for studying. Erin tries to relax 
after a hard week of preventing 
recession fraud schemes at her 
bank. Monte often works late in 
anticipation of a new product release. 
Chad, in his senior year of high 


school, comes home bruised and torn 
from football practice. Darian is 
planning her fall wardrobe. Erik 
spends a lot of time with his 
fraternity, getting the house ready. 


The seeds Denon planted a month ago 
are gangling out of their cut-off milk 
carton. I water them for him. 


We hope to have Denon again next 
summer. We want him to come so 
much. But the child who comes next 
year will be a different Denon, 
marked by another year of experience. 
The magic of his innocence will fade. 
He will suffer and exult, learn and 
grow in a world far away from us. 


He slipped away so quickly. When 
they arrived at the airport, Denon 
was asleep. Erik didn’t get to say 
good-bye. X 


Susan was Digital Library Production 
Manager for a software firm until the San 
Francisco office was eliminated and is 
currently looking for work. She and 
Monte are divorcing. Erik is currently a 
Games programmer in the Bay Area, and 
Denon is an eighth-grader being home 
schooled in Austin, Texas. 


Sisters Speak Question 


For the next Sisters Speak question, 
we will be dealing with the subject of 
grief and loss in its many forms — 
through death, divorce, unemploy- 
ment, children leaving — even the loss 
of direction, ideals, trust, innocence, 
health. In what ways do you mourn 
these losses? How do you deal with 
your loss? How do you go on? 


Please keep your topics focused on 
one idea or experience, use examples, 
and keep your remarks to under 800 
words. The deadline for responses to 
this question is February 1, 2003. 
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Call for Papers 


Upcoming issues of Exponent II will 
deal with 1) grief and loss and 

2) single women in the church. If you 
are interested in writing about either 
of these topics, please contact us at 
ExponentII@aol.com or Exponent II, 
box 128, Arlington, MA 02476. 


Give the gift of Exponent Il to yourself... or a inend 


For either a gift or your own subscription, send: 


Please send a gift subscription to: 


Name: Your name: 
Address: Adaress: 
le ree ele City: State: Zip: 
Please Check: One-year subscription ($15) 
Two-year subscription ($25) 
New subscription Renewal Gift 


Thank you! Please mail with payment to: Exponent Il, P.O. Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02476-0002 
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